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FRUIT, GARDEN ann HOME 


A CHAT WITH THE PUBLISHER 


WISH I could show all of you Fruit, issue. It has been our thought that a 

Garden and Home readers the splendid home planning service for small families 

letters which have come into the office bungalows, cottages, and houses that 
concerning the July issue. If you could can be constructed more economically 
read them and note the excellent spirit than the average places usually shown 
which they voice, I am sure you would in similar services—would be worth the 
be as full of enthusiasm for the future as most to our readers. What would YOU 
we all are here in the office. like to see on this page? Have you a 
certain type of house you would like to 
see planned? Have you a certain limit 
so far as cost of construction is concerned, 
and would you like to see a few houses of 
different types planned within that limit? 

As I said last month, we need the help 
of all of you in getting the right sort of 
experience into these columns, in increas- 
ing our list of readers, and enlarging 
Fruit, Garden and Home’s sphere of 
usefulness. 


While these fine letters are greatly 
appreciated by all of us here in the office, 
we desire something more than that from 
our readers. We want your suggestions, 
your constructive criticism, the benefit 
of your thought on what will make the 
magazine most valuable to you. It is 
only in this way that we can know 
whether the features we have selected for 
use in the pages of Fruit, Garden and 
Home are really worthwhile and of service 
to you. 


Take, for instance, the Home Building E. T. MEREDITH 
Page, which we are inaugurating in this ’ 
. 
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Bran Muffins! 


F course he does. So will you, if you make them with Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran. For best results, follow the special recipe on the Pillsbury package. 
Your muffins will be light, tender and delicious. 





Pillsbury’s Health Bran is not cooked or “doctored” in any way. It is the outer 
coat of the wheat berry, thoroughly cleaned and sterilized. The large, coarse 
flakes are unusually effective as a laxative. As for their rich, nut-like flavor— 
well, just try these bran muffins! 


Always buy Pillsbury’s Family of Foods—different in kind, but alike 


in quality. At your grocer’s. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
Rye, Graham and Macaroni Flours 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


FAMILY OF FOODS 


Health Bran. 
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VCLUME I 





NUMBER 2 


Routing the Dandelions With Iron Sulphate 


ANY a home owner who has 
prided himself on the neat- 
ness with which he kept his 

place has had his pride laid low 
when dandelions invaded his lawn. 
He has spent his spare time wearily trying to dig them out 
with a knife or a spud, and has congratulated himself on the 
success of the project, only to discover later in the season that 
the dandelions can ‘“‘come back” and come back with a ven- 
geance. If he is persistent, he has tried this and that method 
of eradication, and has finally given up in disgust or plowed 
up his lawn and started over again. 

All of this work and worry might have been saved had he 
spent two cents for a postage stamp and used it to ask his 
state experiment station, or the United States department of 
agriculture for aid. For a sure method of dandelion eradica- 
tion has been known to these authorities for more than fifteen 
vears! In 1906 and 1907 experiments were conducted at the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station on the eradication of farm 
weeds by spraying with iron sulphate, which were successful, 
and a bulletin was issued in July, 1909, setting forth the 
results. In 1909, a bulletin was likewise issued by the United 
States department of agriculture based upon the results 
obtained prior to that time at the North Dakota station in 
which it was flatly stated that 
iron sulphate spray would destroy 


This Lawn Pest Can Be Removed 
If You Follow These Directions 


knife every spring. One season I 
took out more than two bushels of 
them from a spot slightly larger 
than an average size table. 

This past spring I stumbled upon 
the iron sulphate proposition one day and determined to try it. 
A quantity of the material was purchased at the local drug 
store and an application made. It didn’t seem to be of any 
account, because I expected too much. It seemed to me that 
the dandelions should wither up then and there, and since 
they didn’t do this, I concluded that the iron sulphate was 
too aged and gave them another application from chemicals 
purchased at another store the next night. The night following 
I returned home to discover that the two applications I had 
made twenty-four hours apart had certainly caused some 
damage! 

The dandelions and the grass looked as if a scorching fire 
had passed over them. They were withered and blackened 
and there were white crystals dotting them that looked like 
particles of salt. Many of the neighbors thought I had not 
only killed the dandelions, but the grass as well. 

The plot of ground was allowed to remain as it was for three 
days, then it was mowed and for two weeks thereafter was 
given a thoro soaking each night with the hose. This was for 
purpose of reviving the grass 
and gernuiinating bluegrass and 





dandelions: The New York ex- 
periment station was likewise one 
of the pioneers in the movement, 
and other states—notably, Colo- 
rado—have issued extensive bul- 
letins on dandelion eradication. 
So this is nothing new, after all. 

Iron sulphate can be procured 
at any drug store in the country. 
It is the old copperas or green 
vitriol familiar to all of us. Many 
people put it in the drinking water 
of poultry to ward off disease. It 
comes in crystal form, usually, 
and is really soluble in water. And 
it is very cheap, costing from 
three to eight cents per pound, 
depending upon where and how 
you buy it, at the present time. 
All the equipment needed is a 
wooden bucket in which to dis- 
solve the solution, and an inex- 
pensive bucket force spray pump. 
Dandelions can be destroyed on 
your lawn at a cost of from three 
to four dollars, and you will be 
rid of them forever. 

Take my own case: I have had 
a patch of lawn next to a vacant 
lot which has been a problem for 
four years. It had been impos- 
sible to get a stand of grass there 
during all that time because the 
dandelions were so thick that they 
smothered out everything else. 
Grass seed was sown every year, 
but to no avail. The dandelions 
had the upper hand and they kept 
it, in spite of the fact that I 
religiously dug them up witha 





clover seed which had _ been 
sprinkled liberally over the bare 
spots. At this writing, two 
months later, you would not 
believe that there had ever been 
any serious menace from dande- 
lions on that portion of the lawn. 
I have a wonderful stand of blue- 
grass and clover and there are 
not more taana dozen dande- 
lions remaining where they were 
formerly so thick that nothing 
else could grow. 

How is iron sulphate applied? 
The authorities vary on the 
amount which should be used in 
mixing up the spraying solution. 
Some recommend one pound of 
iron sulphate to one gallon of 
water; others, one and one-half 
pounds per gallon of water, and, 
still others, two pounds per gallon. 
I used one and one-half pounds 
per gallon, altho I now believe 
that one pound would be suffi- 
cient. 

If this strength is used, 175 
pounds will suffice per acre of 
lawn or park, or four pounds per 
thousand square feet of lawn 
One gallon of the solution will 
cover approximately 375¥square 
feet of lawn, altho it will do no 
damage to apply it a little more 
liberally. 

From three to five applications 
are often necessary in order to 
thoroly eradicate the dandelions. 
The best time to make the first 
application (Continued on p. 30 
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How Landscaping Made a Real Home 


FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON, Landscape Architect 


OLUMES have been written 
Voi the proper treatment of the 

small lot and rightly so, for 
the small house owner is the 
strength and bulwark of our land- 
owning public, but how many times are we given any solution 
that we can take home to ourselves, or if we are, how often do 
we take it? 

We are told that simplicity is the secret of success and that 
“order is Heaven’s first law.’’ Unfortunately our heaven on 
earth is so small that we seem not to follow any order in its 
development and Simplicity, 
how rare is thy presence on our 


Expenditure of $1500 Returned 
$3500 In Increased Sale Values 





ship to the living portion to really 
serve, but it should be distinet and 
separate, and, wherever possible, 
entirely screened and enclosed by 
some barrier such as wall, fence or 
hedge so that it is impossible to see from one into the other. 

For illustration, I am going to take a little lot that came to 
my attention a few years ago that seemed to me to be devoid 
of any possibility for a real home. The house, of good design 
and interior arrangement, was situated on a side hill from rear 
to front of lot and there was a decided slope from side to side 
on the lot. The lot was only 
eighty feet deep by one hundred 





average fifty-foot lot! The = : — 
smaller our earthly paradise, the hs 

more we seem to want to crowd = axmel 
it to the brim with objects of : eames 


our affection: walks, steps, 
fences, walls, and flower beds of 
such unique contour that they 
beggar description ‘ise 
If by any good fortune we 
should be able to control the 
design of our little home before it 
is built, let us remember that by 
some peculiar trick of fate every 
architect, carpenter and builder 
of our acquaintance will be sure 
to want the coal window on the 
opposite side from the drive, 
just where we planned our ter- Je 





and fifty feet wide, smaller than 
many city places. The walk 
pitched so abruptly from steps 
to street as to be really danger- 
ous in icy weather. No use of 
the front lawn could be made 
| because of its slope from the 
house to the side of the lot. The 
kitchen was reached by a nar- 
row board walk that ran close 
to the house. A steep sloping 
bank was left in the rear up to 
the dining room windows, cre- 
ated by sodding over the exca- 
vation from the basement nearly 
| as it came out. The neighbor’s 
| garage immediately to the rear 
| on the top of the slope was the 





race or porch that looks out over 
the side lawn. The kitchen 
porch and grade entrance will 
invariably have to be right 
where we had dreamed of those 
French windows from the dining 
room onto the little garden. And 
if it is at all possible, the garage 
will surely be put so that a drive encircles two sides of the 
house, so that we have to cross it to reach the laundry yard. 
That is absolutely according to Hoyle in any community in 
this United States without one exception, and we, the dear 
suffering public, stand by and meekly murmur remonstrance 
at some too rank perpetration against our privacy, finding 
always the glib reply, “this is the way it is done nowadays.” 
It is time for us to assert our 
independence. Independence in 
this case means simply an asser- 
tion of our wills to have our 
home grounds handled sanely. 
There are certain principles 
which we can understand, ex- 
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i asain principal object of view from the 

Ze gess. EDDY. &- SPLAG OF dining room windows. 

aaa tee “When I bought this place, I 

looked at the interior finish, the 
floors, the number of rooms and 
closets, the furnace, and the 
roof, but I was too much in a 
hurry to look out the windows,” 
said the typical American business man owner. ‘‘What can I 
do to please the wife?” 

It was a problem, but after consulting our three friends— 
entrance, service and living portions—the solution was like an 
open book. To make the entrance distinct and easy of ap- 
proach, to segregate and enclose the service area within the 
smallest space consistent with use, and to create a real outdoor 
living room, opening out from 
the house and in reality a part 
of it, was the task. 

By reference to the plan you 
will see that steps were intro- 
duced to reduce the gradient 
from sidewalk to entrance and 








pressed in words of one syllable 
that will bring some order out of 
the chaos which is set up in our 
minds by trying to digest the 
countless suggestions made by 
our over-enthusiastic friends. 
There are only three parts to 
every property (1) the entrance, 
2) the service, and (3) the living 
portion. No matter how large 
or how small our home may be, 
we cannot get away from those 
three salient divisions. Some- 














‘ eq simple shrub planting to mark 
an see it. The kitchen walk was moved 
“ to the edge of the property giv- 
ing more width to the entrance 
lawn, and a laundry yard cre- 
ated by erecting a lattice and 
wall to separate it from view of 
the street and the little garden. 

The steep slope to the rear 
was excavated to the rear prop- 
erty line and a dry wall erected, 
in the crevices of which rock 
plants now make a veritable 





times they may be combined, 
sometimes separate, but always 
there if we analyze the situation. 

To keep these three parts as 
separate and distinct as possible 
is the aim of everyone who would 
have a successful arrangement. 
The more separate and distinct, 
the more pleasing will be the results, the more livable the place 
as a home. 

That’s all. How simple it is and yet how very, very few of 
us ever achieve that result on our own place. To be sure, there 
should be coordination between these three elements for them 
to be workable. The service area must have a definite relation- 








garden on end, so much more 
visible than a horizontal garden 
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_ LACIE =— which was out of the question 
+ Dies Moire s « ee + LOMA | ° ° 

| because of the limited space. A 

| little water flowing from the city 


supply thru the center of the 
wall made a natural bird bath 
and by an attractive vine-cov- 
ered lattice at both sides and a shrub planting on top of the 
wall the proximity of neighbors was materially lessened and 
privacy, that pearl without price so sought by all of us who are 
city dwellers, was obtained and easy access to it secured thru 
French doors and steps from the sun room. 

To put the finishing touches on the walls, fences, and other 
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The front lawn before development was undertaken 


small structures entering into 
this scheme suitable plant ma- 
terial was used. How often 
we forget the importance of 
care in selecting and placing 
this frame around the land- 
scape picture which we have 
created. Some of us must have 
a gaudy gold frame to lighten 
up, as we think, a drab picture, 
little realizing that, like ‘‘no- 
veaux riches,”’ we are drawing 
attention to the frame and not 
the picture; the jewels, not the 
wearer. We select exotic, 
bright-leaved things that swear 
at each other and eventually 
at us if they do not die be- 





The completed work with plantings in place 








fore we finally pull them out. 

Some over-zealous nursery 
salesman has found us easy 
prey to his alluring sales talk. 
But we learn, in this as in all 
other ways, by the saddest of 
experience. Some day we root 
out the exotics, the specimens, 
the spotty plants and beds of 
gaudy flowers about our lawn 
and get a proper frame by 
masses of plants of one variety 
giving flower and fruit in 
season and winter display with 
berries and bright twigs against 
the snow, for in winter bril- 
liant color is excusable. We 
gradually try to simulate na- 












View towards rear before development 


ture in her plantings by sur- 
rounding our lawns with thick- 
ets of natural green as she does 
her meadows. When we create 
open spaces by eliminating 
flower beds“ and emphasize 
them by simple natural plant- 
ings along the edges, then have 
we learned the secret of fram- 
ing our picture. Such a frame 
was here attempted and the 
house, not the frame, sought as 
the principal object of attrac- 
tion. 

“Expensive!”’ you say. It 

















The rock garden made an effective screen and outlined the rear line 





cost about $1,500. but when 
the house was sold recently as 
the owner was moving into the 
country, he received $3,500 
more than he paid for the 
property. Both owner and 
real estate man claim that this 
is proof enough that intelligent 
application of the simple prin- 
ciples of design herein de- 
scribed are extremely practical. 
You can get the same results 
with your lot. I have with 
mine. 
Why not try it? 
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The small backyard can be attractively laid out at slight expense 


Getting a Real Backyard for $25 


JOHN G. WESTBROOK 
The Results Are Not Always 


as we have a lot of it stored in the 


GOOD many of you who have 
attic today which we have not used. 





been troubled by the “‘back- 

vard problem”’ have been per- 
suaded to defer your plans because 
of the specter of expense stalking 
your steps. Most of us, when we think of improving the back- 
yard and giving it a real touch of beauty and utility. are con- 
fronted with the vague possibility of spending huge sums— 
“two or three hundred dollars’—which is more than our 
purses can afford. 

But a backyard that is all that can be desired for twenty- 
five dollars! A backyard that is not only distinctive and 
beautiful, but a backyard with a sun-dial, a lattice 
fence, perennial borders and bird houses and 
climbers! Not one of us but would like to 
possess such a backyard as that, such a 
backyard as is illustrated on this page. 
Well, this backyard cost less than 
twenty-five dollars! John A. Cook 
and his son, Earl, two busy lowa 
business men, are the creators of 
this backyard design. They 
are away from home all day, 
just as thousands of business 
men are over the country, and 
have but two or three hours a 
day in which to devote to their 
yard, their principal hobby. 

The father is in the coal busi- 
ness and the son in the auto- 
mobile business—so they have 
not been favored because of 
calling in making their back- 
yard so attractive, any more 
than the rest of us might be. 

“The principal item of cost 
was the lattice fence,” said the 
elder Mr. Cook. ‘The ma- 
terial used was 1x2 bridging, 
which was dressed rough, and 
it amounted to nineteen dollars 
in 1920. The same material 
could be purchased for fifteen 
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Measured by the Money Spent 






No’ only that, but we built consider- 
al): more of a fence than many 
people would care to have. You will 

notice that we have a double fence across the back of the lot 
one on the real lot line and another in front of the vegetable 
garden, which is just as wide as the garage. Then we have an 
entrance way of lattice structure dividing the front and rear 
lawns, which called for extra material. Many people might 
not care for this, but we feel that it adds much to the attrac- 
tiveness of our place. The bird houses, of which we have three, 
were all made in odd moments on winter evenings. 
Earl has a set of tools in the basement, in fact 
a regular workshop, and he likes to make 
things. He was one time an instructor 
in the city schools in manual arts and 
knows how to do the work properly. 
You have already seen some of the 
furniture he made. The marten 
house was made from old box 
material and odd pieces of 
lumber, as was the wren house. 
The bluebird house, which 
hangs over the entry way to 
the backyard, and which many 
people consider the really dis- 
tinctive feature of our back- 
yard, was made from an old 
paint keg. The inside was 
saturated with kerosene and 
burnt out, in order to destroy 
the odor of paint so that the 

birds would use it.” 

To our mind, however, the 
really distinctive feature of the 
Cook yard, all things consid- 
ered, is the sun-dial. Most 
people give up thoughts of 
having a sun-dial because of 
the expense involved. This 
one cost sixty cents so far as 
actual cost of material was 
concerned! And that repre- 











dollars today. The fact is, we 
bought more than we needed 


The entrance from the front lawn gives a pleasing illusion 
of distance and open spaces 


sented the (Continued on p. 36 
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How a Peony Grew Into $60,000 


ORSON ANGELL 


FORTUNE from flower 
A farming is the unique 

accomplishment of Gil- 
bert H. Wild, farmer, near 
Sarcoxie, Missouri. 


A Missouri Boy Found a Fortune in a 
Root, and Grows Forty Acres of Them 


mer, even after the blooming 
season is over, to give the 
plants every opportunity for 
full, healthy growth. Becaus 
four years are required for a 





When Mr. Wild was eight 
years old, thirty-nine years ago, 
a friend gave his father a box of 
peony roots. 

“You boys can have the land 
back of the barn if you want to 
set out these posies,”’ the senior 
Wild told his two sons. 

The boys aecepted, and for 
seven years the flowers grew, 
bloomed and spread, with little 
attention or thot. Then a straw- 
berry buyer from St. Louis 
visited the Wild farm just when 
the peonies were in their full 
glory. 

“You could sell those flowers 
in St. Louis,” he remarked 
casually to Gilbert Wild. The 
boy shipped a box of blossoms 
to a St. Louis florist on con- 
signment but the result was dis- 
appointing. The full blown 
blooms shattered in shipment 
and were worthless at their des- 
tination. 

The next year young Wild 
tried another plan. Sarcoxie 
then, as now, was a strawberry 
growing center. In each car of 
berries shipped from the place 
that year he placed a crate of 
peony blossoms. His first re- 
turn came from Omaha. A 
produce dealer wrote he had 
sold the flowers for $4. Right 
then Gilbert Wild became a 
flower farmer. He paid his brother $50 for his share in the 
peony field, which then covered about an acre. He had 
figured he would make a profit if he could realize 80 cents a 
crate from the flowers he shipped, 

“When that dealer wrote he had sold a crate for $4 I was the 
most excited kid in Missouri,” Mr. Wild said. ‘‘That letter 
was like the promise of a fortune.” 

The sale of a crate of peony blossoms long since ceased to 
excite Gilbert Wild. His shipments-this season averaged two 
hundred crates a day, over a period of three weeks. A carload 
shipment is an ordinary incident in the course of the season’s 
routine. From his little patch of flowers back of the barn 
he now has more than twenty-five acres of peonies. 

New peony fields are set from roots dug in late August, 
September and October. No blossoms are cut the first two 
years and seldom the third year, unless the market is unusually 
favorable and the price unusually attractive. 

It always pays, Mr. 
Wild has found, to let a 
field bloom undisturbed 
the first three years. The 
fourth year a field yields 
its first revenue. From 
then on it will bloom 
heavily for many years, 
with ordinary care and 
will be little. affected by 
frequent cutting. One 
field on the Wild farm 
which is producing 
healthy plants and its full 
quota of blossoms, was set 
out nineteen years ago. 

Peonies are set in rows 
about five feet apart, to 
allow easy cultivation. 
Mr. Wild keeps his fields 


free from weeds all sum- 
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Gilbert Wild of Sarcoxie, Missouri, who has made a 
fortune from peonies 





field to reach maturity, Mr. 
Wild has found it best to set out 
only a small field each year, sel- 
dom more than an acre. Then 
he never has more than three 
acres which are not producing 


4 








: marketable blossoms. He has 
* . found that twenty-five acres is 
about all he can care for success- 

fully. 
Six men are employed the 
year around on the peony tarm 


In the early weeks of the bloom- 
ing season Mr. Wild employs 
about thirty-five persons, half 
of them boys and women, who 
cut, sort and pack the flowers 
Again in the fall, when the roots 
are dug and marketed, he in- 
creases his force. 

When the blooming season is 
at its height the Wild farm re- 
sembles a great florist shop. 
There are peonies everywhere. 
On a dewy morning, or after a 
shower, bunches of flowers stand 
drying against the railing all 
around the old-fashioned porch 
which encircles the Wild house 
In two large basements are 
fifty big washtubs, each packed 
tight with bunched peonies 
bid Huge laundry baskets of flowers 

stand about the yard and truck 

loads of flowers in baskets arrive 

from the fields, while loads of 

flowers in crates depart for the 
railroad station. Seven years ago Mr. Wild installed a refrig- 
erating plant at a cost of $4,500. He uses it only about two 
weeks each year but he has found it a paying investment. A 
week before Memorial day Mr. Wild had eighty thousand 
blossoms in cold storage, holding them for the Memorial day 
demand. Practically all of those blossoms would have been 
lost or sold on a low market if cold storage had not been avail- 
able. A glance at the wholesale price list shows how the 
refrigerating plant pays for itself. The mid-season price for 
fancy blossoms was $45 a thousand. The Memorial day price, 
$75 a thousand. 

Peony blossoms are an uncertain crop. Hail or a late frost 
may ruin an entire season’s prospect. But the root crop is 
certain and important. In bulk, Mr. Wild sells more roots 
annually than blooms, and for a larger return. Peony roots 
bring from 25 cents to $10 each, depending upon variety, and 
Mr. Wild long ago learned the value of specializing in choice 
varieties. Last fall one 
customer bought two car- 
loads of roots. That was 
an unusually large order, 
of course, but it gives an 
accurate idea of the great 
annual demand for peony 
roots. 

Recently Mr. Wild add- 
ed iris to his flower farm 
He set out his first bed 
about four years ago and 
now has fourteen acres of 
iris. They, too, are raised 
for the roots. Mr. Wild 
has found them a profit- 
able crop. They require 
less care than peonies, but 
since the blossoms are too 
perishable to ship, yield 
only a (Contd. on p. 29 
































The rocking seat was originally a cradle. It was painied green and cushioned with art crash and cretonne. The stripe is 
, of violet, green and taupe; violets and greens predominate also in the figured piece 


Short Cuts In Refurnishing 


NELLIE I. MILLER 


S hot summer days pass and 
A fall housecleaning and win- 
ter readjustments loom up 
for consideration in the near 
future, the home maker, who is 
always one lap ahead of the wants of her family, begins to take 
thought for the days when family activities will be transferred 
from porch and yard and center again within the four walls of 
home. 

To refurnish the home completely seems the most important 
thing on the docket, until she figures how many dollars will 
have to be diverted from some of the other necessary items of 
family expense. On second thought, if she is courageous, she 
will rally her proven forces of imagination, invention and in- 
genuity which have grown strong thru much use and together 
they will take inventory of all that is good, renovate some and 
add new only when no other course is possible. 

Nowhere is the ability to “see thru the shows of things into 
things” of more value than right here. Every woman has 
amongst her possessions articles which have real artistic merit 
and even tho somewhat delapidated and marred are still 
beautiful. She must recognize these and separate them from 
the makeshift things which have always been more or less 
burdensome. With them as her keynote, she will build up her 
scheme, for no matter how unpretentious the furnishings, there 
must be a plan carefully worked out before a beautiful room 
can be created. 

Suppose our home has furniture of three generations and a 
few pieces handed down from the eighteenth century. Aside 
from the differences in the style of the various years, there 
will be many incongruities of taste mixed together in the living 
room, hall and bedrooms. Those of one type should be grouped 
together, even tho a dresser must be transformed into a chest 
of drawers and serve as a consol in the hall or a bookcase act 
as a corner cupboard for dishes. It is not so much the purpose 
for which a piece of furniture was originally purchased as the 
use to which it may be put, in a revised scheme of things, which 
counts when one has decided upon refurnishing. 

The living room is the place where the average woman will 
start. Thru it she will express the best attainments of her 
family, their tastes in books, music or paintings; their hobbies 


Renovations That May Be Under- 
taken During Fall Housecleaning 


and pursuits whenever possible. 
Here she will be justified in spend- 
ing a large portion of her budget 
for this is the one room which will 
interest the whole house, for many 
guests and the entire family must be comfortable and able to 
enjoy its leisure hours. in it 

Often the floor and woodwork are in bad shape. Most 
frequently the woodwork is oak, finished in a cross between a 
yellow and a brown. This is a difficuult color to place in a 
decorative scheme and a trying one with which to live. It may 
be changed in several ways; a good varnish remover may be 
applied and the surface scraped clean with a sturdy steel 
blade. Oxalic acid will bleach the surface and prepare it for 
a good soft toned darker stain which should be rubbed in 
and then waxed. Advice from someone in the trade often saves 
expense, for oil stains are better on some grains, whereas an 
acid stain is required on others. 

To insure a durable floor finish shellac may precede the wax. 
It will protect the floor from injury from the light blows to 
which it is constantly subjected. The rubbing in of the wax 
with the regulation weighted brush will complete the surface. 


HE enamel finish for woodwork is especially popular with 

the Colonial types of furnishings. It also makes a good 
setting where different woods are used in the furniture as it 
permits the painting of chairs and tables otherwise incon- 
sistent. Two or more coats of paint and one of enamel will 
be required when changing the average oak finish to ivory. 
Many different tones are commonly classed under the term 
ivory. They range from a pinkish tone to one decidedly 
yellow. 

A fireplace should be one of the strong points of interest in 
the living room, but there are some atrocities which will have 
to be either removed or thoughtfully concealed. In some 
houses paint and the removal of some of the overmantel 
ornamentation will bring out good structural lines at a small 
expense. But there are some costly affairs which can only be 
replaced by entire new ones unless one would destroy possi- 
bilities of a good interior. If the expense is too great the fire- 
place must be concealed. When nearly flat against the wall a 
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tall cabinet or secretary may be used to hide it, but if it pro- 
trudes out into the room, it will be better to arrange a table 
in front of it and a hanging over the upper part. If tapestries 
seem beyond one’s reach, there are the velvets and damasks 
which will serve as a color background upon which to hang a 
favorite picture. Whatever the group, it must be of some 
importance and interest so as not to appear a makeshift but 
rather a studied arrangement. 

In many homes are pianos which have been worn out musi- 
cally but which are still beautiful in line and wood. A large 
desk or table can be made from the case 
in almost any furniture repair shop, if 
the design has been completely worked 
out by the owner or an artist. Some- 
times it is possible to obtain tops for 
small reading tables in addition to the 
large piece. These can be fitted with 
slender legs, or perhaps the carpenter 
will be able to construct a nest of 
tables which will delight the family 
fond of games or evening study. 


F there is no davenport in the living 

room, here is one place where money 
invested will pay dividends to the 
family. With it an overstuffed chair 
in corresponding design will be good, 
but the three-piece suite is passing. The 
homemaker is discovering that furni- 
ture is far more interesting if of similar 
or related line and character but not 
identical and covered in fabrics which 
in color complete each other or by con- 
trast “connect” with the whole scheme 
rather than repeat the same note in 
each piece. Variety retains the interest 
and prevents the dullness of monot- 
onous repetition. Refinishing and re- 
upholstering will make pieces usable 
which the uninitiated would have been 





Refinishing the furniture is a process 
similar to that of the woodwork, the 
shellac must be thoroly removed with 
a scraper, the surface bleached and sandpapered. It is then 
ready for the stain of the desired color; by using an acid stain 
the color can be quickly obtained; it should then be shellacked 
and rubbed to a dull finish with powdered pumice stone. This 
may be used on all furniture except the dining room table top 
which should have a hard oil finish to protect it from hot 
dishes. 

Reupholstering can occasionally be tackled by the skillful 
housewife if the job is simple, but the trained workman will 
have to handle the more difficult work. When a chair’s only 
remaining asset is its comfort to some member of the family, 
it may be slip-covered with a gay fabric and the legs painted. 
Chinese rattan chairs or the stick willow painted and with 
harmonizing chintz or cretonne cushions are inexpensive 











The consol group was formed by combining 
ready to discard. the ‘‘old fashioned”’ mirror with a table of 


grandmother's, and having the two refin- 
ished in the same style 
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additions which are often introduced in the living room in 
winter as well as summer. . 

The hall is frequently the most neglected spot in the house, 
but it above all others should have the note of hospitality 
emphasized. By common consent mirrors are being hung in 
the hall over a table or formal consol. 

In one house a handsome old mirror with a broad walnut 
frame had been considered “old fashioned” and placed in the 
bedroom. But when the frame had been refinished and the 
mirror hung over a table of grandmother’s which she had 
always described as too heavy, the 
house had gained an attractive consol 
group for the entrance. A pair of 
chairs upholstered in a good English 
tapestry on either side completed the 
furnishing of one wall. 

In a small informal house book- 
shelves may be built in on one side or 
around one corner. When the wood- 
work is painted or enameled in ivory 
the shelves may be of the same tone 
and be a very good setting for the red 
blue and green books. On the opposite 
side there may be space for a piano 
which will balance the books and help 
to welcome the arriving guest with its 
suggestion of social cheer. Placing it 
here gives the needed space in the living 
room and eliminates one difficult prob- 
lem of arrangement in a room where 
there is often too much furniture. 


[X the dining room painting the furni- 
ture and slip-covering the chairs is 
the most practical bit of renovating one 
can do. Some types of dining room 
furniture will carry the brighter colors 
while others call for delicate tones. 
Often the woodwork may be done in a 
tint or shade of the colors used in either 
the groundwork of the furniture or in 
the lines or decoration. If the radiator 
is under a widow, as is often the case, 
it may be covered with a shelf painted 
and lined with asbestos. On it may be a row of painted pots 
containing flowers which fit into the color scheme of the room. 

The woman who has cherished the metal tray, quaintly 
decorated, of generous proportions, may use it now to form the 
top of a table with the base constructed on the plan of the 
humble folding camp stool. 

Perhaps the house has never had a sun room but the porch 
has been screened in for summer and may now be glassed in 
for the winter. Linoleum in large squares may be used to suc- 
cessfully imitate tile and give a strong color foundation. One 
woman painted her mission chairs and davenport in a soft 
sage green, the same color as one square in the linoleum and 
covered the leather cushions with cretonne in a bird design of 
scarlet, black and the same green. (Continued on page 49 





A single bed had the head and foot boards cut down so as to be treated much as one would a day bed. The 


room 1s used as a study during several hours of the day 
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John Cencott hilling up for dirt blanching 


Consider 


ELERY culture is not particularly 

hard, but it is a tedious crop to 

those who do not understand it. 
It demands close attention during the 
growing season and at blanching time, 
which is almost upon us. It is, however, probably no more 
tedious than many another vegetable crop—onions, for in- 
stance—which are commonly grown by the farmer and the 
small grower. 

John Cencott, an American Indian, who grows celery in 
Ramsey county, Minnesota, states that the chief requisites are 
a rich soil and persistent attention during the growing season. 

‘The best place in this section in which to raise celery,”’ he 
says, “is in drained-out lake beds or swamp basins. When I 
came here about twenty-two years ago this land was a swamp 

“Celery is a heavy feeder and it needs rich soil; in fact, the 
soil can hardly be too rich. Old swamp basins or lake beds are, 
of course, the richest kind of soil you can find, but they are 
not even rich enough for celery! I use twenty wagons of manure 
to the acre every year on top of that. 

“Some years you can’t get the manure; that has been the 
trouble for two or three years, but when we can get it, we use 
it. The soil must be thoroly worked and the manure mixed 
with it properly. It must be worked until it is as mellow as 
sand or sawdust and you must keep it in that condition thruout 
the growing season. 

“We commence to raise the crop by planting the seed in hot- 
beds or coldframes early in the spring, depending upon when 
you want to mature the crop. If you want an early crop, we 
start the seed in hot- 
beds, but the late or 





John Cencott, an Indian 
Gives Blanching Pointers 


Celery 


hundred days in the field. John Cen- 
cott markets his main crop around the 
middle of October and sells it as soon as 
it is ready. He does not store for the 
midwinter trade. 

“Only the California and the Colorado celery, of that pro- 
duced and sold for our market, can be stored,” he says. ‘“‘I do 
not know about the Florida celery, but I do know that the 
Minnesota and Missouri celery cannot be successfully stored 
for the reason that our climate seems to be against it if held 
too long. Out West they have different climatic conditions and 
the celery will keep better.”’ 

Women and girls are hired from among the neighbors to help 
with the planting and weeding. It took three women one day 
to plant one-fourth of an acre of celery last spring. It is neces- 
sary to hand weed the celery twice in the growing season. For 
the balance of the time the cultivators suffice. 

Celery thrives best in a moist soil, but it will not do well where 
the soil is too wet or sour. Irrigation is practiced with good 
results in those sections where low land is not available, but 
the utmost care must be used to prevent the soil from becoming 
sour. Soil that is too wet cuts off the air and the plants will 
not do well under such conditions. Where irrigation is prac- 
ticed, or the celery is watered by an overhead system or by 
hand, it must be thoroly stirred and a good mulch formed on 
top in order to correct this tendency. Frequent heavy water- 
ings are not desirable as they arrest rather than promote a 
steady growth. And the aim of the successful celery grower 
must be to promote a steady, continuous growth from the day 
the seed is planted. 
Blight is the principal 





main crop can be start- 
ed in coldframes.”’ 

It takes celery seed 
about thirty-five days 
to reach a sufficient size 
for the first transplant- 
ing. Where an early 
crop is desired, the seed 
is planted in a hotbed 
the first week in March 
in the North. In about 
twenty days the seed- 
lings appear and they 
are ready to transplant 
to coldframes or trays 
the first or second week 
in April. They are al- 
lowed to remain there 
until the third week in 
May when they are 
transplanted to the field. This will give one a marketable crop 
the latter part of August or the first of September. 

It is estimated that it requires one hundred and seventy days 
to produce a marketable crop, figuring from the time the seed 
is planted until the crop is properly blanched and ready for 
market. This is divided as follows: thirty-five days in the 
seedbed, thirty-five days in the transplanting bed and one 





Celery blanching with old boards 


disease of celery and it 
is dependent almost en- 
tirely upon climatic 
or atmospheric condi- 
tions. Where there is 
an excessive amount of 
moisture in the air, fol- 
lowed by hot, sultry 
days, blight seems to 
work the fastest. 

“Sometimes one night 
will ruin $75 worth of 
celery,” says John Cen- 
cott, “but, as a whole, 
we have little trouble 
here. Keep the celery 
growing from the min- 
ute it is planted and 
you will have little 
trouble. Celery is gen- 
erally free from blight where the days are warm, sunshiny and 
clear, followed by cool nights—but this is not necessary if it is 
not too hot and moist.” 

Celery must be blanched before it can be sent to market. It 
takes about two weeks to blanch celery properly. It may be 
done in any number of ways but the best seems to be by setting 
twelve-inch boards on edge bn both sides (Continued on page 37 






































Springtime Is Not Always the Best Seedtime 


in the case of lawns better results are often obtained by 
seeding at some other season. Among farmers the practice 
of planting certain field crops in the fall has long been-estab- 
lished, but in the growing of lawns most persons, both in the 
cities and in the country, cling to the old idea that spring is the 
time to putin the seed. Many a mangy lawn has been the result. 
Except, perhaps, in the northern tier of states and in New 
England, early autumn seeding is more satisfactory than spring 
seeding. South of the latitude of New York, spring seeding 
should rarely if ever be practiced. There are good reasons for 
this rule. Young grass does not stool well in spring and 
summer and is not sufficiently aggressive to combat crab-grass 
and other summer annual weeds. In the area south of this and 
north of the Potomac and Ohio rivers the time is early in Sep- 
tember. The reseeding of an old lawn should be done at the 
same season as new seeding. 


Sin th TIME is commonly considered to be seedtime, but 


ASUITABLE soil is of first importance, especially where the 
climate is not particularly favorable to the formation of 
good turf, and most of them can be improved by treatment 
such as drainage, manuring, fertilizing and liming. A deep 
loamy soil is easily prepared, as it already has the right texture, 
but it may need fertilizing with barnyard manure or bonemeal 
in applications of twenty pounds to one thousand square feet. 
Stiff clays need both sand and vegetable matter before they 
are ready to support a good turf, and there is little danger of 
overdoing the use of either of them. An inch layer of sand 
worked into the clay will produce a permanent improvement in 
texture. Conversely, clay may be used to improve light sandy 
soils. Deeayed vegetable matter lightens the texture of clay 
soils, increases their water-holding capacity, and improves 
their drainage; it also improves sandy soils and makes them 
more retentive of moisture. About a half ton to one thousand 
square feet ordinarily is sufficient. 

When white clover and bluegrass do not grow well, it is 
probable that lime is needed. One hundred pounds of air- 
slaked lime to one thousand square feet of lawn, well worked 
in before the seed is planted, is a satisfactory application in most 
cases. It is not recommended as a top-dressing for turf and 
should not be used for bent grasses or fescues unless the soil 


is very acid. The soil should be thoroly prepared for pl inting 
several weeks before the seeding takes place in order that there 
will be time for it to settle and for weed seeds to germinate 

Kentucky bluegrass is the most satisfactory for lawns in the 
northern states, but best results are obtained when it is used 
in a mixture with other grasses. A mixture containing seven- 
teen parts bluegrass, four parts of recleaned redtop, three parts 
perennial rye-grass and one part of white clover has been found 
to be as good as any. 


MISTAKE is often made in seeding too thinly. At least 

two pounds of this mixture should be used on one thou- 
sand square feet of soil. The rye-grass and redtop grow quickly 
and form a nurse crop for the slower growing bluegrass and 
white clover. After the lawn has been cut for a time it will 
consist almost entirely of bluegrass and clover. 

Patch lawns may be repaired, but when the turf is very poor 
it usually pays better to remake the lawn entirely. The areas 
to be improved should be scratched up with a steel rake and 
dressed with a mixture of good loam or compost (see August 
Reminders elsewhere in this issue)with which the seed is mixed 

Good turf requires frequent clipping, say twice a week, 
during the season of rapid growth, and it is advisable to remove 
the cut grass. In dry periods it is impossible to keep lawns in 
good shape without watering, and an occasional thoro soaking 
is better than frequent light wettings. Altho there is little 
definite information on the subject, it is generally thought best 
to put on the water late in the afternoon. 

It is difficult to make a good lawn in shady places, but the 
grasses in the recommended mixture can be encouraged to grow 
better in the shade by liberal watering, the use of extra quan- 
tities of fertilizer and possibly lime. The best available grass 
for shady places is red fescue of the variety known as Chew- 
ing’s fescue. It requires the same treatment as the mixture, 
except that no lime should be used. 

Weeds are particularly troublesome from June until frost, 
and crabgrass is especially bad. It may be eradicated by cut- 


ting and pulling the plants when they are still small, but this 


is a tedious and costly job. It is hard to cut with a lawn mower, 
but if it is raked first the knives will get a good deal of it, 
altho not enough to stop seed production entirely. 
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Keeping Your Vegetables In Winter 


JOHN S. BRUCE 


EFORE I had my vegetable cel- 
lar, my garden never meant the 
half to me thatit has since,” said 
a city business man of my acquaint- 
ance, recently. “The greatest com- 
fort and enjoyment in a good garden comes during the winter 
months when good vegetables are scarce and the quality rather 
doubtful. If you have had a garden and raised an abundance 
of root crops and vegetables, then is when you appreciate them 
more than ever. No matter how much you pay for your vege- 
tables during cold weather, or where you get them, they are 
never half so good as the ones you have raised yourself! 
“My vegetable cellar cost me only thirteen dollars. For 
several years I kept putting off 
the construction of one under 


Proper Storage Facilities Are 
Necessary For Every Garden 


on the outside of the galvanized 
strip; however, screen wire might 
be used and it would have an addi- 
tional advantage of keeping flies out 
of the vegetable cellar. 

“Sand to the depth of four inches is used on the floor of the 
cellar for the purpose of affording a constant supply of moisture. 
This acts as a humidor and prevents the vegetables drying out, 
due to the constant current of air drawn in thru the ventilating 
device. The sand is kept moist by sprinkling with an ordinary 
sprinkling can an average of onée a week during the winter. A 
damper should be placed on the lower opening of the pipe so 
that the intake of air can be shut off in cold weather when there 
is danger of frost entering the 
basement. I have found that it 





the impression that it would 
cost me more money than I 
cared or could afford to spend. 
I wasted enough potatoes and 
vegetables trying to keep them 
thru the winter in the basement 
to have paid for a vegetable 
storage place several times over. 

“Tmagine my surprise when 
I discovered that proper storage 
of vegetables for a small family 
can be obtained right in a mod- 
ern basement. The important 
thing is ventilation and a proper 
supply of moisture in order to 
prevent evaporation and the 
constant shrinkage of the vege- 
tables. 

“In my case, all that was 
necessary was to partition off a 
corner of the basement by run- 
ning a partition across it at one 
end. The partition was so ar- 
ranged that it took in an outside 
window so that proper ventila- 
tion could be secured. The partition was made by myself in 
odd hours after work and the construction was of eight-inch 
shiplap with two-by-four studding. - A double wall was used 
with building paper underneath in order to make the partition 
as tight as possible. It was right against the furnace and we 
were afraid that there might be some difficulty on that score, 
so a thickness of building paper was used on each side of the 
studding. 

“A small door was made in this partition in order to afford 
access to the room. The chief and most important feature of 
the room, however, was the ventilating device installed on the 
window. It was necessary to devise some means of drawing 
fresh air into the room, as well as to carry the old air out and 
thereby form perfect ventilation. This was done by taking 
out one of the window panes and inserting in its place a sheet 
of galvanized iron cut exact size to fit in the opening. This 
sheet of galvanized iron had two openings cut in it; one was an 
intake three inches in diameter to which a galvanized pipe 
was soldered. This pipe extended down within six inches of 
the floor. Above the pipe opening, a large square hole was cut 
which serves as an outlet for heated air. Both of these openings 
are protected by quarter-inch hardware cloth which acts as a 
guard against the entry of rodents and pests. This is soldered 





Vegetable cellar which has seen more than fifty years service 


has to get pretty cold—around 
twenty degrees below zero — be- 
fore the frost enters my vegetable 
cellar. One can watch conditions 
and regulate the intake of air 
accordingly. It will also be neces- 
sary to cover the remaining panes 
of glass in the window in order to 
shut out the light from the cellar. 
Light has an injurious effect upon 
the keeping qualities of most gar- 
den vegetables and they do best 
when kept in darkness, and in a 
cool, moist place.” 

In many instances, the small 
basement storage cellar will not 
be sufficient to handle all of the 
vegetables grown each season. 
The advisability of an outdoor 
storage cellar then comes to the 
front. Outdoor cellars or caves 
are excellent for the-storage of 
vegetables and often possess many 
advantages not found in basement 
storage facilities. The chief 
among these are: They can maintain uniform temperatures 
over a longer period of time; they can handle larger stocks of 
vegetables, making them especially valuable to the large 
gardener or the garden specialist, and they are generally inex- 
pensive in construction considering the quantity of vegetables 
which they will accommodate. Oftentimes, the construction 
of an adequate vegetable cellar has more than been paid for on 
a single crop, due to the enhancement in values obtained later 
in the winter when prices have taken their annual upward 
spurt. 

The form and method of construction is immaterial, altho 
some forms are undoubtedly more to be preferred than others. 
Wood, concrete, brick and tile are commonly used, according 
to the individual preference of the builder. There is a differ- 
ence in cost to be considered and a difference in performance. 
Masonry forms of construction have the advantage of longer 
serviceability, but they likewise have the disadvantage of 
higher construction costs: The builder will have to decide for 
himself. 

We are showing plans for the construction of a concrete 
vegetable cellar herewith which are largely self-explanatory. A 
competent concrete worker should be able to construct this 
cellar for you by following the plans (Continued on page 30 





This concrete vegetable storage cellar will serve the large family or the small commercial gardener efficiently 
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August Reminders 
Tips to Keep Your Work in Hand 


Potted House Plants set outdoors during the summer often 
suffer for lack of sufficient moisture. Then we fall into the 
habit of turning the garden hose on them, or watering from a 
sprinkling can. Thisis a grave mistake. Always water potted 
plants from the bottom by setting the pot in a receptacle full of 
water and allow to remain until top soil is thoroly saturated. 
This draws the roots down, where they belong. 

Heavy Rolling of Clay Lawn soils should be avoided. 
These soils should be kept as light and open as possible. 

A Good Top Dressing for the Lawn to apply in August 
can be made from the following compost: One-half cubic yard 
of garden loam; 500 pounds prepared humus; 25 pounds hy- 
drated lime; 25 pounds fine ground bone; 25 pounds pulverized 
sheep manure. Mix in compost pile for one week, then apply. 
This mixture will dress a section of 2,000 square feet of lawn. 

Pot Your House Plants properly by making careful prepa- 
rations now. Garden plants for winter bloom should not be 
potted bodily at one operation for the best results. Make cuts 
with a sharp knife around the roots, taking two to three weeks’ 
time. The first cut should be rather large but close enough to 
clip the roots. A week later make a cut a little closer, but still 
too large for your pot, cutting one side ata time. Let your cut 
be Large at the surface and slope in towards the plant at the 
bottom. The third week lift the plant and pot. The cuts 
provide root pruning and a multitude of tiny rootlets without 
arresting the development of the plant as severely as where 
the potting is done in one operation. 

Those Grape Arbors will bear close watching now. Inse- 
cure supports have a habit of breaking down under the weight 
of the fruit as it approaches maturity—often to the serious 
injury of the vines. It takes five years to grow a good grape 
vine. Don’t lose all that time! 

Peonies and Iris will be set out this month to better advan- 
tage in many localities than later. Have your soil well pre- 
pared and as rich as possible for both are heavy feeders. 


Renew Strawberry Beds late in August. Plants estab- 
lished this fall in good soil and location should fruit nearly as 
well next spring as plants set in the spring. Irrigation of the 
transplanted bed may be necessary to properly establish the 
berries. 

Evergreens can be set out to better advantage late in August 
than at any other season in many localities. Success in trans- 
planting evergreens comes in keeping the roots moist from the 
time they leave the ground until they are reestablished in their 
new location. Dry roots on evergreens mean dead trees. One 
cannot revive them by soaking the roots in water, as with apple 
and other fruit trees. The resin in the roots harden as they dry 
out and that ends the chapter. 

Lawn Irrigation will be necessary in August practically 
everywhere in order to keep the lawn in healthy condition. 
But be careful with that hose! Shallow sprinklings every night 
will do less good and more damage than one good soaking once 
a week. Also avoid cutting the grass short in August. It 
exposes the roots to the sun and kills them. Keep an eye on 
those dandelions and plantain now. Most of these pests are 
propagated in the fall when you temporarily foregt them. The 
fall rains bring them out again, but the same care you used 
last spring in holding them in check, will save a lot of trouble 
next season. 

Plant Lice often are serious in August, especially on cab- 
bage and turnips. They also bother shrubs, fruit trees and 
berry bushes, taking particular pains to work on the young 
tender growth. Black leaf 40 or nicotine used as a spray at 
the rate of one teaspoonful to each gallon of water will remove 
them easily. Be sure to hit every one. 

Tulip Beds should be prepared now for the bulbs which will 
begin coming in late this month. Reasonably rich ground is 
desirable and you can hardly have it too rich. Select a location 
where the soil stays moist, but not wet. Plenty of moisture 
will give you better results with bulbs. 
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The Right Thing at the Right Time 


It was before the Great War brought 
that tremendous development to the 
science of aviation. They were saying 
that aviation was not for old men; 
that it took the dare-deviltry, the 
quick, impetuous thinking of youth to 
make successful flyers. 

Then, an old man of inventive turn 
of mind—a cold, practical, analytical 
type, a scientist—took up aviation as 
a hobby. The experts shook their 
heads sadly and were already counting 
the loss to the world in the inventor’s 
passing. But this man—he was the 
inventor of the railway block signal 
system—learned to fly and managed 
to make a fair sort of an aviator. 

“But wait!” the critics said, “wait 
until he gets into a pinch and he 
won’t know what to do. An old man 
like him isn’t quick enough on the 
trigger!” 

An air pocket is nothing to be 
laughed- at! Your plane suddenly 
starts for the ground, traveling at 
ever-increasing speed. You do every- 
thing you can think of to force it up- 
ward, but it does not respond, altho 
you man the joy stick and the rudder 
controls with both hands and “give 
her everything.” 

The old inventor-aviator, however, 
finding himself in this situation, did 
not become excited and lose control of 
himself. He used his head, and put 
two and two together. 


“This ‘air pocket,’ ” he concluded, 
“fs not a hole in the air, but it is a 
strong current of air rushing earth- 
ward. Then, with a current of air 
rushing earthward, there must be 
another one close by rushing with 
equal force away from the earth.” 

To get into that second air current 
was the one way to safety. So he 
turned the plane earthward, in a nose 
dive, the motor full speed ahead, and 
commenced to go around and around 
in constantly widening spirals, seeking 
that second current of air. Only a 
few hundred feet above the hills of 
Southern California, he found the 
current he was seeking and his plane 
was shot skyward with lightning-like 
speed. That was the first time in 
history that a flyer ever got out of an 
air pocket. And the man who won 
that great victory over the elemcats 
was a@ man whose mature and sober 
judgment led him, by force of habit, 
to do the right thing at the right time! 

Garden work is just like that. So 
many people go at the matter hap- 
hazardly and by instinct, rather than 
by calm, deliberate reasoning. They 
are too early in planting their peas and 
potatoes, and forget their succession 
plantings until it is too late. They 
forget to look for n aphids on the 
young shrubs a en and never 
spray for canker worms until the dam- 
age has been done. They want pretty 


tulips and narcissus and hyacinths in 
the spring, and keep putting it off 
until, first thiag you know, the ground 
is frozen tight as a drum and winter 
has come for good. And in that they 
are average Americans, 'even as you 
and I. 

Fruit, Garden and Home’s monthly 
reminders are going to be one of the 
most important features in the maga- 


‘zine. They will warn you in plenty 


of time so that e¥Very important detail 
in fruit and garden work will be at- 
tended to. But we want the help of 
our readers in making this department 
the very best our combined experi- 
ences can make it. We want, all of 
us, to do the right thing at the right 
time, and no one of us can think of all 
the things that should be done in time 
to pass them on. 

So we are asking for help. For the 
best list of “garden tips,”’ each one to 
be one paragraph long—not over fifty 
words—the said list to contain fifty- 
two ‘‘tips”—one for each week in the 
year—submitted not later than De- 
cember 1, 1922, we will pay $50. For 
the next best list, the second prize will 
be $25; third prize, $15, and fourth 
prize, $10. Get busy and think up 
the most important thing to be done 

each week in the year, and win that 
prize now. Address “Garden Tips 
Contest,” Fruit, Garden and Home, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


























The preservation of this tree made a wonderful setting possible 


You Can Save Those Friendly Trees 


COROTHEA DE MERITTE DUNLEA 


N the city where crowded space 
| is quite frequently one of the 
problems of the homebuilder, 
the architectural plans usually call 
for most of the space, and in par- 
ticular the space that is often occupied by some lovely tree 
Down it goes, to be covered by cement and brick foundation 
and walls of wood! 

The real nature lover, of course, sometimes finds a way around 
the tree and the plans of the house are changed to save this 
natural ornament of the land. Examples 
of careful planning of house and grounds 
to spare the trees are frequently seen 
where the value of a tree is realized as an 
artistic and perhaps a more material 
asset—to furnish shade for summer com- 
fort, perhaps fruit in season, and protec 
tion from winter storms and winds. A 
house one story high, seen some time 
past and built in the simple style of a 
sobby Burns cottage, had a most beauti- 
ful court arranged to enclose a lovely 
peach tree. The house stood about this 
tree, on all but one side, and every win- 
dow gave view of it. The tree really be- 
came the most interesting feature of this 
little place. 

A tree hugging close to a house gives 
an afr of protection and hominess. In an 
accompanying illustration the pine tree 
close to the corner of the house seems to 
be leaning in protecting fashion toward it. 
No doubt its topmost branches sweep the 
roof and the soughing of a pine is a pleas- 
ant, peaceful sound. How well the tree 
has been provided for is shown in this 
illustration, where the bricked walk has 





Before Cutting Down Those Trees 
Read This Suggestive Article 





artistic effect by use of a tree or 
trees. It may be an irregular 
little tumble-down tree, that is 
growing on the land, but its 
most pleasing characteristics of 
growth may be turned to good use, by proper pruning and make 
a feature worth having on the grounds. 

Trees are needed for comfort and beauty in all parts of the 
country and different kinds, of course, find favor in each section. 
For all sections, however, the sycamore is a beautiful tree for 
home grounds. Its irregular lines and 
sweep of branches give a generous and 
hospitable air to the homeplace. Its 
lovely leaves, so sweet when budding in 
the spring, and its light bark make a 
delightful study in colors. 

The tree that is growing near the house 
should as a general rule be of the decidu- 
ous type, so that it will, in shedding its 
leaves, allow sun and light to enter the 
house in the winter time. 

A generous spreading tree needs space 
away from the house and placed as in the 
other iJlustration is given its full beauty. 
The laying of this walk did not call for 
the destruction of this tree, but allowed 
instead for a charming outdoor living 
room, a terrace in effect, where outdoor 
life can really be enjoyed. 

In California where the “windbreaks” 
of stately eucalyptus were a part of the 
early day planting, there are to be seen 
good and bad examples of the woodman’s 
axe. A pleasing treatment of a densely 
planted grove of these trees was recently 
seen, where the greater part of these trees 
were cut down and yet enough were left 








been made to “‘go around” the tree, allow- 
ing at the base sufficient room for the 
protection and growth of the tree. And 
the real artistic value of a tree allowed 
to stand is to be seen here where the 
spreading limbs overhang the walk and make a picture of con- 
trast against the plaster walls of house and gate. 

It does not have to be a superb specimen of a tree, to find 
favor in the eyes of the homebuilder, who wants to obtain an 


This pine leans in friendly fashion against 
the house, appreciative of the con- 
sideration given it 


to give the effect of a beautiful wood, to 
form the foreground against a distant 
mountain of hazy blue. But too often in 
city and country rows of stumps, two and 
three deep, show the havoe of the axe. 
An open sweep of land is to be seen for certain, but not half so 
alluring is the view as tho ijt were partly hidden by a few of these 
sturdy sentinals of the land. So the house is not nearly so 
charming in its appearance set out before (Continued on page 49 
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Order your peonies 
now so they can be 
planted late in Aug- 
ust or early in Sep- 
tember. 
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Get your tulip bed 
ready now, as the 
bulbs will be coming 
in before long —a 
rich, well - drained 


i 
4 
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location is best. 














TO PLANT IN AUGUST 


gardens. Fail plant- 


Daffodils are old 


in song and story, 


ing 1s best n wood- 


es 


but new to many land landsca 
] 








August 1s the best 
month for evergreen 
transplanting —and 
blue spruce tS a gen- 


eral favorite. 








Iris can be trans- 
planted early in the 
month of August and 
will come nearer to 
thriving anywhere 
than any other gar- 


den friend. 











Direct From Farm To Consumer 
JAMES E. DOWNING 


ENDING fresh vegetables, 
fruits, dressed poultry and 
eggs direct from the farm 

to the consumer by express 
has been proved a successful 
method of supplying city peo- 
ple. Picking and packing in 
the late afternoon, leaving un- 
covered thru the cool night, 
and shipping by early express, 
insures delivery while 
the dew is on. Green 
parafine paper will pre- 
serve the freshness and 
keep out the dirt. 

The object of such a 
system is to secure for 
the producer his share of 
the price paid by the 
consumer and further- 
more to supply the city 
consumer with fresh 
vegetables, fruits, ber- 
ries, picked when they are in their best condition. Such 2 
system of marketing was prompted by the experience of some 
truckers who had shipped to market in the regular way and 
never got the mythical one-third of the consumer’s dollar. 
When tomatoes were selling three for a dime in a large eastern 
city, the shipper received eight cents a bushel. As the package 
alone in which the tomatoes were 
shipped cost fourteen cents there was 
a loss of six cents on every package. 
An investigation disclosed that five and 
sometimes seven middlemen added 
their commissions and profits to the 
price originally paid the producer, 
which accounted for the wide difference 
between what the producer received 
and what the customer paid. 

“The Home Hamper” was the result 
of extensive and serious search for some 
practical plan which would prove a 
remedy to what is a common situation 
over the country. By consulting the 
manufacturers of crates and containers 
for the shipping of fruits, vegetables, 
and other farm products, a container 
was finally selected in the form of a 
slatted crate, insuring ventilation and 
so constructed as to hold six four-quart 


The “Home Hamper” Solves Prob- 
lem and Makes Everybody Happy 










Three ‘home hampers’’ filled with fruit showing various packs 





tables in a fresh condition. 

This hamper was filled with 
a good housewife’s idea of a 
normal vegetable and fruit 
supply for any family. Seven 
of such crates or hampers were 
filled and shipped by express, 
fresh from the farm, to seven 
families in the city. They 
were informed that the ham- 
per idea was a tryout 
which was being made. 
If they considered the 
vegetables worth $1.50, 
to send on a check; if 
not, to chuck the whole 
thing in the garbage can 
and forget it. 

The idea evidently 
struck a sympathetic 
chord or filled a long-felt 
want for each one of the 
hampers brought the ex- 
perimenter a check for $1.50 and several new customers. At 
the end of a year the farm was.unable to fill all the orders. 

The first trial of the plan was in 1906 and it is still working 
successfully. In the first trial they tried shipping and having 
settlements afterwards. Only one account was lost and that, 
strange enough, was one of the richest families in the city. 
Then they decided to eliminate all 
credit business and announced to their 
customers that all hampers in future 
would be shipped promptly on receipt 
of $1.50. To their surprise this caused 
an interesting and extremely satisfac- 
tory development. The customers sent 
in checks for varying numbers of ham- 
pers, in advance. The checks ran from 
$20 to $30 and, in one case, $60 with 
instructions to ship generally two ham- 
pers a week. In cases where there was 
a family of five to seven persons some- 
times three hampers per week on three 
different days. 

In those days the cost of packages, 
transportation, etc., ran about fifty 
cents so that they got $1 net for the con- 
tents of each hamper and their cus- 
tomers told them that on each hamper 
purchased they saved sums varying 





boxes in two tiers. 
“The Home Hamper,” as it was called, 

was a light carrier measuring 24 inches long, 14 inches wide, 
10 inches deep, and weighed when filled 35 pounds. They were 
provided with six baskets holding about a half peck each and 
filled with from seven to twelve varieties of vegetables, berries 
and fruits, according to their respective seasons. Each basket 
was carefully packed and lined with green waxed paper which 
not only added to the appearance but served to keep the vege- 


A typical vegetable hamper showing the variety of “garden sass” 
one can ship 








from seventy-five cents up to $3. With 

the rise in prices which of course covered 
hampers, wrapping paper, transportation and express delivery, 
the price of the original four-quart hamper would be $2 instead 
of $1.50. 

This year they have perfected plans to try out a number of 
modifications using four two-quart, four three-quart and three 
four-quart boxes to the hamper. In the East the city dweller 
has been forced into contracted (Continued on page 49 


Apples, grapes and raspherries went out in this shipment to a 
city consumer 
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Have You Had , 
Your Iron Today? 4a 









Food-Iron 


—the vital need 
of thousands 


Thousands of children may 
be low in vitality due only to 
the need of iron in the blood. 
Raisins, rich in food-iron, are 
an excellent food to use in pro- 
tecting against this lack. But 
in all such cases a physician 
should be first consulted. Ask 
yours about this ‘‘candy’’ for 
the children. 


At all 

drug, candy, 
Lrocery and 
cigar stores 


Five Cents Worth 
of Healthfulness 


Fruit, Garden and Home 
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Pocket Size 


It’s Vature’s Candy, Mother 


—tell your little ones about it 


USCIOUS little Sun-Maid Rais- 

ins—the kind you know— 

made from tender, juicy, seedless 
grapes. 

In little five-cent packages—just 
enough to satisfy the children’s 
natural craving for energizing 
sweets, in the most healthful way. 


Delicious and Digestible 
Little Sun-Maids are 75 per cent 


pure, sun-made, fruit-sugar in 
practically pre-digested form. 
They don’t tax digestion. So 
they’re the best of all between- 
meal foods. 


Little Sun-Maids- SC, 


Nothing better for pale, listless 
little folk. For raisins are the rich- 
est of all fruits in food-iron—a 
tiny bit of which is a vital, daily 
need in the diet of both children 
and grown-ups. 


Often it’s the one need to restore 
the bloom of youth to pallid 
cheeks and the energy that millions 
lack. 


So when they get their nickels, 
mother, te/l them of this natural 
sweetmeat which is both good v4 


and good for them. y 


¢ 
¢ 
Pd 


o Sun-Maid 
# Raisin 


Growers 


‘“The Between-Meal Raisins’’ Premo, Cali 


¢ 


Packed just like the “big sister’ Sun-Maid Raisins that you use ¢ I enclose Sc in stamps 


for cooking—in the same sanitary way, so they come wholesome, 


sweet and clean, into children’s hands. 


, Please send me 5c package 
of Little Sun-Maids 


If your grocer, druggist, candy store or sweet-shop is out 4 Mr N 
° °° , 4 My Name 
of stock due to faster selling than anticipated, send coupon y 


with 5c and we'll send a package by parcel post direct. 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Membership 18,000 
FrReEsNo, CALIFORNIA 
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Your Questions Answered 


You are cordially invited to make use of the free information service offered thru this de- 


partment of Fruit, Garden and Home whenever it can be of help to you. 
will be answered promptly by mail. 


Cabbage Rot 


Last year nearly all of my cabbage was 
affected with cabbage rot and I would like 
some information this year for the pre- 
vention and treatment of this deisease.— 
P. D., Wis. 

Cabbage rot is harbored for the most 
part in the soil on the decayed stems and 
leaves of the plants. In view of this fact, 
the seed bed should not be located on land 
where the disease has occurred. After 
selecting a suitable place for the seed bed, 
manure should be obtained from some 
source where cabbage stems and leaves 
have not been thrown to compost, since 
they are often a source of infection. 
Bordeaux mixture (4-4- 50 formula) 
should be applied at the rate of one gallon 
per ten square feet, just after sowing the 
seed. A second treatment should be given 
two weeks before and a third just preced- 
ing the setting of the plants in the field. 
One should guard against the introduc- 
tion of dangerous maladies by disinfection 
of the seed before sowing it in the seed bed 
or in the field. The seed of cabbage, cauli- 
flower, turnips and other crops of that 
type should be disinfected according to 
the following method: formaldehyde (40 
percent), %% pint; water seven gallons. 
The seed should be left in the solution 
about 15 minutes, dipped in pure water to 
wash off the formaldehyde and then 
spread out to dry. Even greater strengths 
of formaldehyde can be used without 
injury to the seed if care is exercised to 
wash and dry thoroly. 


Green Lice on Rose Bushes 

Will you please tell me how I ean rid 
my rose bushes of the small green lice 
which are so numerous?—J, G., Wis. 

The best destructive agent to use 
against these lice is tobacco smoke; but 
when this cannot be applied, a liquid 
solution made from tobacco stems or 
leaves, or from quassia will be found an 
efficient method of working their destruc- 
tion. Take four ounces of quassia chips 
or tobacco leaves and boil them about 
ten minutes in a gallon of soft water; 
strain off the chips and add four ounces 
of soft soap, which should be dissolved in 
it as it cools, stirring well before using. 
It may be supplied by dipping a whisk 
broom in the mixture and sprinkling all 
shoots that are infected. Whale-oil soap, 
dissolved in water, is also a useful remedy. 


Fuel Value of Soft Maple 

Our neighbor has offered us ten cords 
of maple and five cords of ash from a 
clearing. Now we have had a discussion 
as to which is the best firewood and he 
wants fifty cents more a cord for the ash 
than for the ample. This doesn’t amount 
to anything but for curiosity I would like 
to know if the ash is worth more. Both 
lots are pretty dry.—B. F., Mich. 

According to good authority (Cheney’s 
“Farm Woodlot’’), silver maple has a 
relative fuel value of 52.52 and green ash 
70.71. From this we would say that at 





ordinary cord wood prices you are justi- 
fied in paying even more than fifty cents 
a cord difference. 


The Kudzu Vine 


Will you please give me a description 
of the Kudzu vine. Can it be grown in 
Ohio?—Mrs. G. P. F., Ohio. 

The Kudzu vine is a native of China 
and Japan. It has purple pea-shaped 
flowers borne in axillary spikes, and large 
flat seed pods. The roots are quite large 
and distinctive. The plant may be pro- 
pagated from these. Start them indoors 
in pots, or right where the vine is to grow, 
covering with soil. As the Kudzu vine 
likes sunlight a suitable place should be 
chosen with this in mind. The vine often 
grows thirty to forty and even fifty feet 
in a single season. In your section it will 
die to the ground in the fall and either 
should be taken up or given a good heavy 
cover. As might be expected from a vig- 
orous grower, Kudzu makes a fine cover 
for a trellis, arbor or pergola. 


Cultivating Currants 

Will you tell me how to cultivate cur- 
rants so as to produce the most fruit. 
My soil is a porous, light sandy loam and 
my currants are the Perfection variety. 
—F. H., Cal. 

Since the roots of the currant run near 
the surface, the cultivation should be 
shallow so as not to injure these roots. 
The soil should be frequently stirred with 
a light, harrow-tooth cultivator having 
the teeth set well back. Both currants 
and gooseberries succeed especially well 
with mulching and this may be due to 
their habit of shallow rooting. Any 
refuse material such as straw, wild grass, 
weeds, or even coal ashes, may be used for 
the mulch. This not only replaces culti- 
vation in keeping down weeds and retain- 
ing moisture but it also is of help in 
keeping the fruit clean. 

The productiveness of currants depends 
very largely upon pruning, yet this is 
often neglected. The plants of course will 
produce some fruit if given no treatment 
at all and for this reason they are often 
treated indifferently. The fruit is borne 
both on old and young wood, the best and 
most of it appears near the base of the 
year-old shoots and on the year-old spurs 
from the older wood. For this reason 
most of the young wood may be cut out, 
leaving young shoots and fruit will still 
be produced. As a rule the younger the 
wood, the finer the fruit, but the plants 
are likely to be less productive unless a 
fair supply of wood more than one year 
old is left. When this older wood becomes 
weak, it produces small and inferior 
fruit. 


Pinching Off Melon Vines 

Is it advisable to cut off the vines after 
the first melons set on? I have read 
articles written by men who claim this to 
be the proper thing to do.—L. A., Iowa. 

It is considered quite a good practice to 
pinch off the growing tips of the vines 
after the first few melons have set. This 
tends to increase the size of the melon 
and encourages large melon growth rather 
than a great extent of vines, and after all 
it is the melons you want, not the 
vines. 


All signed inquiries 


Address Fruit, Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Filler for Cracks in Floor 


I wish to finish off my attic floor but 
the cracks are too large to warrant the 
use of commercial filler. Is there some- 
thing I can use in these large cracks?— 
N. E., Ill. 

The following method has been found 
very satisfactory in filling large cracks 
before varnishing or painting a floor: 
Make a pulp of newspapers by wetting 
and mixing with a little flour paste of 
glue. Fill the bulk of the crack with this 
and when it has dried perfectly, use a 
commercial filler on top. 


Stingless Bees 

Can you tell me anything in regard to 
the stingless bee and who would have 
some to sell? I am anxious to get started 
with this variety as I undertsand they are 
hardier and more productive than their 
armed kinsmen.—O. A. L., Ohio. 

One of the foremost apiarists of the 
United States is authority for the state- 
ment that there is no such thing as a 
stingless bee in this country. There is a 
variety of bees in Australia which is not 
characteristically armed but frequent 
attempts to import them into the 
United States have constantly met with 
failure. 


To Blanch Sea Kale 

How is the sea kale blanched?—Mrs. 
R. F. T., Ill. 

Sea kale is grown much as asparagus, of 
course, but to blanch the shoots a mound 
of soil or sand is made over each plant in 
the spring. This must be leveled when 
the plants are allowed to begin their 
growth. 


Mildew on Gooseberries 

Each summer my gooseberry bushes 
have a white powder on the leaves and 
fruit. Is this mildew? What can I do 
for it?—Mrs. V. T., Wis. 

Evidently your gooseberry bushes are 
affected by mildew. This may be par- 
tially controlled by keeping the bushes 
well opened out by pruning. When the 
plants are badly affected it may be neces- 
sary to spray. Use potassium sulfid, one 
ounce to two gallons of water. 


Flowers for Present Planting 

What perennials can I plant now for 
next year’s bloom?—Mrs. 8. G. B.., IIl. 

This is the right time to plant all peren- 
nials which are to be grown from seed. 
The spent hotbed or a coldframe is very 
good for the purpose, altho an outside 
seedbed may be used if proper attention 
is given to shading it and giving the 
proper irrigation. The ground must be 
moist. To water the newly planted seed- 
bed without washing out the seed, spread 
burlap over the bed, and water with the 
ordinary sprinkling can. Young plants 
may be shaded by placing brush on the 
bed, perhaps covering with newspapers 
held in place by more brush. This is also 
effective in keeping the hens off the seed- 
bed in case neither garden nor poultry is 
fenced. 
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Another Moon Triumph— 
The New Six-40—$1295 


Six-cylinder motor 
115-inch wheelbase 

Barely 2,500 pounds 

31x 4 cord tires 

German silver radiator 
Genuine leather upholstery 


Born for those who shun the common- 
place —for those who seek distinction 

this new Six-4o Moon has captivated 
America with its daring and elegance. 


Inherent in this new Touring model are 
the mechanical excellence and depend- 
ability which haye made Moon cars 
favorably known the world over. 
Moon engineers have done their utmost 
to perfect a standard of mechanical 
excellence in full keeping with require- 
ments of the most exacting. 


The, , 














by Moon Motor Car Company, St. 


F.O. B. ST. LOUIS 


In appearance, it meets the keen desire 
for that distinction and beauty so rare 
in cars at anything like this price. 


Only such genius as that evolved 
through fifty years’ experience in fine 
coach building could have achieved so 
complete and satisfying a result. So 
compact without crowding — so ingeni- 
ously fitted — faultless in taste. 


The Six-4o bears living testimony that 
a superior six-cylinder car may be built 
and offered at so remarkable a price. 


The New Six-4o five-passenger Touring 
model is priced at $1295, f. 0. b. St. 
Louis. Six-4o Sedan, $1695, f. o. b. 
St. Louis. 


Louis, U.S.A. Founded 1907 by Joseph W. 


Moon 
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What They Say About Fruit, Garden and Home 


Remarks and Comments from Every Angle 


A Service to Home Owners 

I hope that you will see to it that I 
receive one of the first copies of the new 
magazine personally for 1 am awaiting 
with considerabe interest the appearance 
of this new entry in the magazine field. 
I am sure that there is a big place for it 
in its service to the home-owning families 
of the country and it should prove a 
valuable medium for advertisers. I can 
offer little in the way of suggestions for 
bringing the publication to the attention 
of others—its first appearance together 
with a knowledge of the people respon- 
sible for its creation and for its future 
should introduce it in a most favorable 
light to business men thruout the country. 

WM. H. RANKIN. 


* * * 


Impossible to Ignore 
A real suburbanite’s paper covering 
flowers, as well as vegetables and the 
home, will attract a class of subscribers 
of such high purchasing ability that from 
an advertising viewpoint it will be im- 
possible to ignore. 


FRED H. WALSH. 


* * * 


Thank you for your kind letter of the 
8th instant advising us of the launching 
of the new paper, Fruit, Garden and 
Home, of which the name certainly is 
quite attractive, and should prove a great 
medium, with your energy, ability and 
capital behind it. 

We at least hope so, and will be glad 
to do what we can in the way of cooperat- 
ing to make it a success. 

C. H. TOUZALIN. 


* * * 


There is a field for a good horticulture 
paper such as the name of your proposed 
paper would indicate. 

H. V. MARSH. 


* * x 


All the Luck in the World 
The worst I can wish for you is what 

you deserve—all the luck in the world. 
Your personal efforts, backed by the 
prestige and influence of your great 
organization, will surely accomplish won- 
ders. 

F. H. STONEBURN. 

* * * 


We are enclosing $1 as a three-year 
subscription to your publication, the same 
to be mailed to the Horticultural Depart- 
ment, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

JAMES G. MOORE. 


* * * 


Another Charter Subscriber 

I am interested in your plan for the 
publication of your paper, which will be 
devoted to the practical end of horti- 
culture and particularly as it affects the 
small growers. We will look forward to 
the first copy with interest. 

W. PADDOCK. 


* * * 


Ten or twelve years ago I tried to 
interest a New York man in the publica- 
tion of a magazine with an appeal similar 
to that which I believe you intend to use 
in yours. 
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This department will be solely for our 
critics, both favorable and otherwise. The 
views and ideas expressed in these columns 
will be not necessarily our views, and we do 
not ask you to agree with them, or with us. 
We shall publish as many letters each month 
as space will permit, and you are cordially | 
| invited to write us any suggestions or criti- | 
|| cism which may arise in your mind. Of | 
course none of our friends and subscribers | 
have had an opportunity to see these first 
issues of Fruit, Garden and Home, so the 
|| comments presented herewith are solely on 
|| the idea of the new publication. 





.. I am not trying to credit myself with 
any particular vision in the matter but 
I knew there was a tremendous field not 
reached by any publication printed at 
that time nor has the condition changed 
much in the interim. 

E. C. TIBBITTS. 


* * * 


A Wide Appeal 
It ought to have a very wide appeal, 
and with your editorial and production 
ability. back of it I feel sure it will meet 
with the same splendid success that has 
attended your other publications. 


WILLIAM 8. POWER. 


* * x 


Best wishes for Fruit, Garden and 
Home. That name covers a pretty wide 
range and ought to offer plenty of terri- 
tory for your editorial resourcefulness 
and energy. 

PAUL E. FAUST. 


* * * 


I think you are right—that the publica- 
tion you are about to produce will be a 
publication of much good. 

M. ROTHSCHILD. 


* * * 


What I am particularly interested in at 
the present moment is your decision to 
publish a new magazine which I under- 
stand is to be called Fruit, Garden and 
Home. As a suburbanite who has relig- 
iously kept up subscription to many 
magazines, I have always felt that there 
existed a very great need for a publica- 
tion such as that which you propose and 
with the realization of this and the fact 
that E. T. Meredith will’ be behind it, 
there will be no question about its suc- 
cess. 

ALFRED B. KREITZBURG. 


* * * 


Confident the ‘‘Child’’ Will Grow 

If Fruit, Garden and Home is as at- 
tractive as your letterhead and as con- 
vincing as your letter of the 6th, you are 
off in great shape. Many will say that 
you are extremely audacious to “born” 
a paper at this time. However, I am con- 
fident that you will raise the “child” 
because it has at least one noble parent. 

H. H. CHARLES. 


* * * 


I am very glad to hear from you in 
regard to your new enterprise and I am 
sure that with the same thought and 
energy put into it as have gone into your 
other activities, it will meet with a 
measure of success that it deserves. 


A. H. HULSCHER. 


I am quite sure that if efforts count for 
anything that you will make of this as 
good a publication in its field as Success- 
ful Farming in its field. I wish you all 
success in your new venture and hope 
that we will have as big a share in helping 
to build it up as we have had in Successful 
Farming. 

F. M. LAWRENCE. 
* ok * 


Here’s All Good Wishes 
If it is as attractive as your new letter- 
head, it will be a go from the start, par- 
ticularly as it has you back of it. 
Here’s all good wishes for the fullest 
measure of success. 
FRANK PRESBREY. 
* x * 
And Here It Is 
I have yours notifying me of the 
establishment of Fruit, Garden and 
Home. Judging by the name, you are 
certainly covering a very desirable field. 
I am anxious to see a copy of the paper, 
tho I know in advance.that anything you 
tackle will be a great success. 
A. D. LASKER. 


* * * 


More Power 
I am delighted to get your good letter 
and to know that the new publication is 
starting out so well. More power to your 
good right arm. 
W. M. CANADAY. 


* * * 


I certainly am interested to learn of the 
birth of Fruit, Garden and Home and I 
look forward to seeing what you develop 
along these lines. I am sure it will be 
good. All power to you! 

WM. H. JOHNS. 


* * * 


I Like—— 

I like your letterhead—I like the title 
of your new paper—I like the way you 
go after a new market. 

It looks as tho you have made a ten- 
strike on this new publication. 

G. W. HOPKINS. 


* * * 


I note that you are planning to get out 
a publication entitled Fruit, Garden and 
Home. If this is made up as you plan, it 
should find a place for itself. 
M. A. BLAKE. 


* * * 


All This—and More 

It should give information to the 
grower of a home orchard, and should be 
able to intelligently discuss the subject 
of small fruit growing, and to give infor- 
mation as to the districts in which it is 
possible to raise small fruit in a com- 
mercial way and at a profit. 

It should be able to discuss gardens in 
all the phases, for when you consider 
gardens, from the gardens that embrace 
hundreds of acres down to the small 
patch in the backyard, the garden is the 
most important horticultural subject 
that we have to deal with. Of the many 
millions of people in the United States 
there are more than one-half of them 
directly interested in the garden industry 
from the producer’s angle. 


O. F. WHITNEY. . 
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Better than jewels 


—that schoolgirl complexion 


The girl with a clear, smooth skin, radiant with freshness 
and natural color, should leave jewels to those less fortunate. 
The charm of a perfect natural complexion attracts far more 
than elaborate dress and ornaments. 

If your complexion lacks the beauty which women envy and 
men admire, don’t depend on clothes and jewelry to draw 
attention from its defects. 

Every woman can transform her bad complexion into a good 
one, for alluring freshness and clear color isn't a gift of Nature, 
but a matter of care. 


How to have a perfect skin 


No girl need be afflicted with a bad complexion, for improve- 
ment is simple and easy. Daily cleansing, gentle but thorough, 
is the secret. 

You must use soap, for nothing 
else will remove the dirt, oil and 
perspiration which collects in 
the pores and causes most skin 
trouble. Choose Palmolive, be- 
cause its action is soothing. 
Harsh soap should never be used 
for washing the face. 

Massage the smooth, creamy 
lather gently into the skin until 
it removes all clogging deposits. 













at her command, she 


Take a lesson from Cleopatra 


With a world of ancient beauty arts 
depended on 
cleansing with Palm and Olive oils 
to protect, improve and preserve the 
freshness and smoothness of her skin. 


Copyright, 1922—The Palmolive Co. 


Don't forget your neck and throat. They are’as conspicuous 
as the face for any lack in beauty. 

Careful rinsing leaves the skin stimulated, freshened and 
free from the accumulation which enlarges the pores, causes 
blackheads and carries infection. 


Blended from the same oils 


Palmolive Soap is blended from the same bland, soothing 
oils which adorned the sumptuous marble baths of Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans. 

But although very expensive, the gigantic volume in which 
Palmolive is produced keeps the price very low. Users profit 
by Palmolive popularity. The Palmolive factories, working 
day and night, and the importation of the rare oils in vast 
quantities, allow you to enjoy this finest facial soap for the 
modest price of 10 cents—no more than ordinary soap. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U.S. A 
The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont 
Also makers of Palmolive Shaving Cream and Palmolive Shampoo 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25-cent quality for only 


10¢ 
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To introduce you to our famous 

‘Rainbow Bu b Collection’’ we will 
send you a splendid Rubra Superba 
Peony = with every order sent 
within 2 weeks for this 


roeous Bulb 
Collection 


Never have florists assembled such an 
exquisite fall planting at solow a price 
—such striking color combinationsin tu- 
lips, daffodils, hyacinths, crosus. Allse- 
lect named varieties imported direct from 
Holland, largesize. Plant themthisfall 
and you will enjoy them every spring for 
5 to 10 years without transplanting 
Just study them yourself— 


RAINBOW COLLECTION 


Ni Value 
50 Tulips (early single)... .$3.00 
10 Tulips (early double) 1.25 
10 Tulips (Darwin, large)... 1.50 
10 Daffodils peered d 1.25 
10 Hyacinths ... 2.00 
GS 51isdbene nies -60 
REGULAR PRICE........ $9.60 


BARGAIN OFFER $7.50 


Full plans for planting most effectively 
in oval or rectangular beds FREE with 
every order. Don't delay ordering yours. 
Tear out this ad and send with check 
for $7.50 right now. 


If you cannot use 100 bulbs ask about 
our 50 tulip group for $3; or 25 early 
Single tulips for $1. 

BARGAIN BOOKLET FREE — Ask 
alsofor copy of our ‘Little Book of Big 
Bargains’’ in bulbs. Sent on request. 


ORDER NOW 


CAPITAL CITY NURSERIES 


4611S. W. 9th St. DES MOINES, IOWA 


ee EW, TWO-TONED 


, at a saving of Ye 


“WwW rite today for beautiful rug 

book describing the OLSON 

patentéd process by which we 
veclaim the wool in your 


Rugs and Clothing 
JY’ First, we wash. picker, 
card.and comb your ma- 
terial, and then spin, dye, 
and re-weave it into lovely, 
new, seamless, reversible 


Olson Velvety Rugs 


any color you want, any size—firmly woven rugs 
that rival the high- grade »Wiltons and Axminsters, and 
will stand the hardest kind of wear. In use in over one 
million homes. FREE TRIAL—Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. We pay you for your material if not satisfied. 
Every order completed in ONE JEK. 

FREE Write for Rug Book = actual colors. 

Pre-war prices. y express, 
freight or parcel post charges from all states. 











; Olson Rug Co., Dept. 36 Laflin St., Chicago 
(Largest rug festery in world dealing direct with home 














Beautiful sweaters, scarfs, shaw!s, 
hoods, gloves, stockings— 

{— of lasting garments—for grown- 
ups and children cost 44 less when you 
make them from Homewool 100% Virgin 
Wool Yarns. Direct from mili to you at 
big savings. Bigskeins. Easy to make 
up. Attractivecolors. Send today for 
Sree sample cards and Homewool 
Catalog. 


Home Woolen Mills, 


















Estab. 1876 
) Main Street, Eaton agp Mich. 


=="HOMEWOOL™ 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Make money breeding squabs. Big demand, small 

supply. Raised in one month. Write at once for ill- 

ustrated free book, prices, etc. Established 21 years. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 

614 H Street. Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
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How Iwo Women Won With Bees 


FEW days ago 
we called up- 
on Mrs. T. H. 
Longworth, an Iowa 
woman, who lives in 
a town of three hundred population, and 
found her busily engaged with her bees. 
She was working as calmly as if she were 
kneading dough in the kitchen or feeding 
a flock of hens. Mrs. Longworth does not 
wear a veil or otherwise protect her per- 
son while at work with her bees. 


Earning Pin Money at 
Rate of $100 per Week 


stranger enters, as 
at the present time, 
they pay slight at- 
tention to the in- 
trusion. If you came 
in here alone the chances are that you 
would get stung.” 

Mrs. Longworth has at the present 
time sixty stands of bees, which produce 
in the average season from 3,000 to 3,600 
pounds of marketable comb honey. In 
1920 she sold 3,600 pounds of honey at an 





A corner of Mrs. Blee’s sixty-seven stand apiary 


“T have always felt,’’ she said, ‘‘that 
the bees have learned to recognize me 
and for that reason I do not make any 


effort to protect myself against them. 
They are entirely tame; in fact, a real 
friendship exists between us. I would 


much rather work with bees than I would 
with a flock of chickens, or do any other 
kind of work the average woman is called 
upon to do. I have never been stung 
while working around the hives or taking 
off the honey. The only time I have been 


average price of $8 per super (24 pounds), 
which netted her a cash return of $1,200 
for the season’s work. Nineteen twenty- 
one was not nearly so good a year for 
honey production, only 2,000 pounds be- 
ing sold. This brought $7 per super. 

“T don’t spend a great deal of time with 
the continued Mrs. Longworth. “I 
only spend the summer here with the 
bees because we have our children in col- 
and spend practically all of the year 
with them. Last year I did not get down 
i here until June 20th 
and I was all ready 


bees,” 


lege 





bothered has been 
when a stray bee 
has hit me when I 


was crossing the 
lawn or working in 
the garden; in every 


case it has been 
when I have been 
some distance away 


from the hives. 
“When did I first 
interested 
in bees? Why, I 
have been interested 
in them ever since | 
was old enough to 
walk. My father 
used to keep bees on 
the farm, and I 
would toddle around 
behind him watch- 
ing him work. 
‘Bees are in real- 
ity very friendly. I 
feel that they have 
friendli- 
ness as great as that 
found in any ani- 
mal, fowl or pet. 
Somehow, I seem to 
sense this more as 
the days go by. You notice how tame 
they are now. Here I am working with 
them and the air is full of bees, yet they 
are making no effort whatever to molest 
either of us. But they are quick to notice 
the presence of strangers. When my hus- 
band has entered the orchard alone they 
have made it pretty interesting for him at 
times; but if I happen to be along when a 


become 


a sense of 





Mrs. Longworth harvesting a crop of 
honey 


to leave by the 
twentieth of Aug- 
ust. All the work 
I did with the bees 


was during this in- 
terval, and it has 
been the same every 


year. 

Mrs. Longworth 
is not merely inter- 
ested in the com- 


mercial phase of bee- 
keeping. She is an 
ardent e ‘edhiaatoet of 
bee culture and she 
spends a great deal 
of time studying the 
habits and methods 
of bees in their own 
lives. She has made 
an extended com- 
parison between the 
value of the Italian 
bees and the com- 
mon black variety, 
the latter being na- 
tive to the United 
States. She is of the 
opinion, contrary to 
that generally accepted, that there is no 
material difference between the ability 
of the two varieties to resist disease, altho 
experts claim that the Italians are more 
resistive. Mrs. Longworth contends that 
the black bees are more capable in ‘“‘cap- 
ping” comb honey than are the Italians. 
“In fact,” she said, “they do beautiful 
work—something I have never seen ap- 
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proached by the Italians.” But this is a 
matter of opinion. 

Mrs. Longworth raises a few queen bees 
for sale and for exhibition purposes. She 
exhibits the result of her work at the lowa 
State Fair and other expositions each 
year. Two years ago she took first prize 
on queen bees—a feat which she considers 
more worthy of comment than the money 
she has made. 

“The average woman living in the 
small town or in the edge of the city or 
upon the farm, will find bees a profitable 
sideline,’ continued Mrs. Longworth. 
“In facet, the average woman would get 
along fine with bees if she wasn’t afraid of 
them. There is nothing to be afraid of for 
the reason that they are not unlike any 
other pet which women habitually love. 
Bees are gentle; they are thoroly able to 
take care of themselves, and they are the 
most efficient workers known to mankind. 
They feed themselves, protect themselves 
against enemies and disease and against 
invasion. 

“About all one has to do is to watch 
the hives and see that they have plenty 
of ventilation and working room. As 
fast as they fill up one super (frame), an 
empty one is added so that they will keep 
right on working. If they are afforded 
any ventilation under this plan, there is 
slight danger that they will cause any 
trouble by swarming. 

“In fact, bees that have sufficient room 
and are served by a strong, active queen, 
will never attempt to swarm. About all 
one has to do is to keep these facts in 
mind and see that neither of the evils 
mentioned occur. The dread of swarm- 
ing and hiving them is then removed. 

“As soon as the honey flow is over—by 
that I mean the supply of bloom from 
which the bees gather their honey—then 
it is necessary to take out the extra supers 
containing the comb honey and store it 
for future sale. The bees are allowed to 
keep the honey which they have stored 
in the foundation frame or brood cham- 
ber, and it is from this honey that they 
maintain life during the winter months. 
There is really no hard labor connected 
with beekeeping except the taking off of 
this honey. I generally have m:; husband 
help me do the heavy lifting.” 

In another community, in fact upon a 
farm bordering another small Iowa town, 
we found a busy woman managing even 
a larger apiary than Mrs. Longworth 
does. Sixty-seven colonies are producing 
honey each season for Mrs. E. J. Blee, 
and this large apiary has grown from a 
single stand introduced a few years ago. 

“One day my son captured a swarm of 
wild bees,” said Mrs. Blee, “and brought 
it home. An uncle gave him another 
swarm and from these two swarms we 
started out until we now have sixty-seven 
stands.” 

Mrs. Blee, unlike Mrs. Longworth, is 
inclined to “keep her distance’’ and does 
not care to work around the bees any more 
than necessary. In fact, during a season 
when there is an unusual honey flow and 
the bees are working with feverish activity 
and are inclined to be angry and sullen, 
she would not think of entering the 
apiary because, like most women, she is 
afraid of them. 

But she has earned more than one 
thousand dollars a season from her bees 
in normal seasons and might have earned 
considerably more, had she had the 
temperament to work around them in the 
busy season and keep empty supers on 


Continued on page 29 
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© Wahing your attic 


of real USEC 


Many a big attic room, now practically useless, 
can be made such an attractive family recreation 
center that the boys and girls will be glad to stay 
home these long winter evenings. 


Klatt tthe. cer salient eal anid 


In harmony with any decorative scheme you may 
select for such a room a Blabon floor of Art Linoleum 
will be not only most appropriate but will yield 
the maximum of service. Pattern No. 350 Inlaid 
is shown on the floor above. 


The colors of Blabon plain and “Invincible” 
battleship linoleums, as well as the inlaid patterns, 
go through to the burlap back, and stay bright 
and clear as long as the linoleum lasts. 


Blabon floors are quiet and comfortable to walk 
upon. They are easy to keep clean by a light 
regular going over with adampclothor mop. For 
every room, upstairs and down, they are beautiful, 
sanitary, and economical, whether used as a floor or 
as a background for fabric rugs. 


For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


Blabon Rugs of Genuine Linoleum 
have the soft rich colorings of costlier fabric rugs at a fraction 
of their cost. Mothproof, sanitary, durable. A variety of 
beautiful patterns and color combinations. Ask your dealer 
for Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum. 
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Immportamt Notice: 

Floor coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt paper 
base are not linoleum, and to describe, advertise or sel 
them as linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt paper || 
floor coverings have a black interior which is easily de- 
tected upon examining the edge 





Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums. 






The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 


Established 70 years 


BLABON 


ART Linoleums 








Culling the Backyard Flock 


How to Spot the Slacker 





The pubic-bone test discloses a poor layer 


F you have half a dozen hens—or 

] a dozen—on the backlot, you 

have a better chance of spotting 
the slackers than the poultryman 
with a large flock. If you are a real 
poultry enthusiast you will soon learn 
to know each individual hen or 
pullet and to realize that each one 
has a definite personality. 

Hens are as individual in their 
characteristics as human _ beings. 
Many a backlot poultryman can tell 
each hen apart from the others in his 
flock by these characteristics. If one 
or two hens are not laying along 
with the balance of the flock, he will 
soon accuse certain individuals of 
being guilty. He may not know in 
his own mind whether or not his 
suspicions are really justified, but 
that will not prevent the formation of the suspicion, neverthe- 
less. 

What is the good type and how can we pick out the good 
layers in our flock? The characteristics of good layers 
are external as well as internal—so much so that one can often- 
times spot the good layer on sight without having to handle 
the birds. The first thing one does when looking at a herd of 
dairy cattle is to look at the “business end” of the animals, if 
speculating on whether they are good producers. Dairy cows 
are judged largely by their capacity for heavy milk flow. The 
same holds true in the case of heavy laying hens. They must 
have proper vent capacity just as the dairy animal must have 
proper udder development for heavy production. 


IDE depth and capacity in the abdominal region is an indi- 
cation of the heavy layer. She conforms, in a general way, 
to the outline found in the high-produc- 
ing dairy animal. Rather than being a 





A five-months-old pullet showing desirable 
laying type 








The ‘‘three-finger”’ hen is worth keeping 


SN be moist rather than dry, and a 
slight pressure should evidence this 
in the hen that is a good layer. 

The head points are another very 
good indication of the.laying ability 
of your hens. The hen with a pale, 
dry, waxy comb and wattles, with 
thin face, pale beaks, eye rings and 
ear lobes, with a bright round eye, is 
generally rated as a good layer. On 
the other hand, the poor layer ordina- 
rily shows small, hard, dry comb 
and wattles, with a fat face, yellow 
beak, eye rings and ear lobes; the ear 
lobes are often wrinkled and she has 
a pale, snaky eye. The hen with the 
small, snaky head or the full, beefy 
neck should be discarded as unde- 
sirable. 


HE pigmentation test is another very good external test to 
use in culling the flock. We used to think that the hens 
with the nice, bright shanks and yellow beaks were the most 
desirable to keep and the others were gathered up and sent 
off to market or placed in the pot. We now know that the hen 
with the yellow eye rings and beak and shanks is, in fact, a 
mediocre layer and not paying for her board. This is due to 
the fact that the secretion of the yellow pigment in the shanks, 
eye rings and in the skin has a direct relation to the egg-laying 
ability of the hen. Nature secretes the yellow pigment in the 
places mentioned for a definite purpose, and as the hen lays 
her clutch of eggs this secretion is drawn upon for coloring 
matter in the yolks, and at the height of the laying season it is 
consumed more rapidly than it is secreted. This results in a 
distinct bleaching of the birds so that at the end of the laying 
season the shanks of the heavy layer will, in fact, be practically 
white in color. The poor layer, not 

drawing upon the secretions of pigment, 





fowl of curves, she is a fowl of triangles. 
If a hen lacks the appearance of great 
capacity or depth before one takes her 
in hand to examine, the chances are 
strongly against her turning out to be a 
good specimen under culling tests. 

On the other hand, hens sloppy in 
appearance and shape seldom prove to 
be good layers. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the hen ragged in 
feathers should be discarded, but with 
the hen having a baggy vent it is gen- 
erally true. Abdominal capacity is the 
first general characteristic to examine 
in culling the flock. 

Looseness and pliability of the skin 
is a better indication of the healthy 
layer when found around the vent, than 
a thick, tough skin. The vent should 








This test for abdominal capacity shows 
a good layer to keep 


retains the natural bright luster in her 
shanks and the other points of secretion 
and is naturally the most “healthy” 
looking hen in the flock. 

Another indication of the good layer 
is that of temperament. One can seldom 
fail in this test if one has the time and 
desire to watch the hens closely. The 
good layer is always a hustler and of a 
nervous temperament. There is no in- 
dication of sluggishness in her makeup. 
She is ever busy, has a good appetite, 
and continually on the move. On the 
other hand, the poor layer is the sort of 
hen you find on the roost until noon on 
cold days, or standing on the sunny side 
of a, building in spring, or in some shady 
place during the hot days of summer. 
At times she (Continued on page 33 
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A Complete Highgrade 


POWER SPRAYER 


FOR THE SMALL GROWER 


A thoroughly dependable outfit for the grower with 


limited acreage. Will keep your trees clean ard 
healthy, and insure big crops of good fruit. De- 
livers 434 gallons 2 ninute at 225 l.s. pressure. The 


“‘BEAN’’ Simplicity 


has a Complete Rotary Agitator, Built-in Pressure 
Regulator, All-Steel Truck and other advantages 
not found in other low-priced outfits. Bean qual- 
ity thru and thru. Pays for itself over and over 
agaip. Sign and send the coupon 





Bean Spray Pump Co., ? 
21 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. _ 
172 W. Julian St., San Jose, Calif 


Send me your new catalog¥and tell me more about 
the Bean Simplicity 
Name 


Address 











Write for This Catalog 


Now ready for mailing. 
Filled with interesting in- 
formation for home gar- 
deners, farmers and orchard- 
ists. Every variety of seed, 
plant and tree listed is 
backed by our 68 years of 
good reputation. 

Write—TONIGHT—for 
your copy of this catalog. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Painesville, Ohio 





Box 117 


















A Store on Wheels 


OU can increase your earn- 
ings from $2000 to $3000 
Our New Retail Plan of 









per year. 


handling The Big Shores Line of farm 
necessities assures you of big income. 
Send for details. 
vl training. 


Free salesman- 


Sees ~ sae (a 
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0,000 Mile 
BE ristersaveuncan 
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Bulb Growing As a Business 


LEE McCRAE 


INE years 
of growing 
calla lilies 
for the market 
makes the ex- 
perience and advice of two 
women well worth attention. 

Coming west for health and open-air 
living—as thousands do and thousands 
more long to do—a mother and daughter 
left to make their own way found them- 
selves the possessors of an acre of land 
near Santa Cruz. Highly educated along 
other lines, but absolutely ignorant of 
agriculture, they cast about for ‘some- 
thing easy to grow,” as they put it. 

“You cannot kill ¢alla lilies in this cli- 
mate, and there is a good market for both 
the flowers and bulbs,” they were told. 
That was all they needed to know. 

They set to work promptly and deter- 
minedly, securing planting stock at from 
one to ten dollars a thousand. Only the 
deep plowing and heavy fertilizing were 
hired; the actual placing of the bulbs, 
irrigating, wheel-cultivating, and _har- 
vesting were, at first, their own work. 
As market demands and financial returns 
increased they employed more help. 

“‘But it is excellent business for women, 
and we really enjoy the labor as well as 
the proceeds,”’ declared the daughter to a 
company of friends. “You see what 
splendid health we both have now; be- 
sides, we are free to travel and play for 
six months each winter on the results of 
our summer’s toil. And we enjoy our 
playtime the more because we are pro- 
duce ors and earned leisure and recreation.” 

“Tell us how you do it!” we cried in 
unison. 


California 


HE mother took up the story, pre- 

facing it with the kindly words: ‘‘For 
the sake of other women placed as we 
were nine years ago, I am glad to advise 
bulb-growing as a real business in any 
mild climate, here or in the Gulf states. 
We Americans send millions annually 
to Holland and other European countries 
for bulbs altho our diversity of soil and 
climate will produce them as well as any 
part of the world. We are thriftless. We 


‘began with callas and freesias, and made 


a success of both, but the tiny freesia 
bulbs are more toilsome to handle, so we 
gave them up, limiting ourselves to the 
callas. We cleared at least a thousand a 
year on our acre. Indeed, I must add 
that we have not planted all of the acre, 
only such part as we could attend to our- 
selves. 

“First remember that the calla is a 
native of the Nile valley, consequently 
requiring very rich soil and a great deal 
of water. They are ‘gross feeders.’ But 
given these, with good drainage, they 
grow rapidly and increase amazingly. If 
frost nips the foliage, as sometimes occurs 
in California, the bulbs themselves are 
unharmed, merely retarded. 

“Instead of planting in the early spring 
for summer blooming like other flowers, 
we commercial growers must put our 
stock into the ground immediately after 
our July harvesting, so they are rooting 
during the winter and sending up leaves 
and blooms long before Easter, even in 
time for Christmas trade. 

“All the blooms we care to cut are 


Two California Women Find 
Pleasure and Profit In Bulbs 


taken by florists 
in nearby cities, 
taken eagerly. 

We have a reli- 
able buyer near 
us who takes all our output of both 
blooms and bulbs, relieving us of much, 
tho undoubtedly we would make more 
money if we sold them abroad. ‘The 
freedom from worry is worth that to us. 

The field was ready for harvest in July, 
the tops having been removed some weeks 
before, allowing the bulbs to lie dormant 
that long; then they are plowed up as one 
would plow up potatoes, and left to ripen 
under the semicover of the foliage for a 
week or ten days. 

“Our busy season begins here. We 
must sort and grade them, separating the 
big families that are massed together. 
The bulbs one and a fourth inches to two 
inches are the marketable sizes (smaller 
may be used to advantage), for the larger 
the stock the sooner they mature. 


As soon as we finish and our buyer has 
come and gone, we turn back to our 
field to put in our own choice stock for the 
next season. No time is to be lost. We 
make each day count. The ground well 
plowed must be soft and moist when it is 
again planted, tho it is never let dry out 
while the bulbs are growing. We use 
irrigation, necessarily in this climate, and 
also the overhead spray as the big leaves 
love freshness, and the shower is nature’s 
method, you know. That is really all 
there is to it,’’ she concluded. 

“But what about plant diseases and 
pests? What are the drawbacks?” ques- 
tioned our cautious Scotsman. 

Both ladies laughed. ‘‘Laziness!’’ ex- 
claimed the younger one. ‘This is work, 
not play. We come down to Los Angeles 
to play.” 

“Callas are remarkably free from 
pests,’ answered the mother. ‘Neither 
gophers nor moles will touch the roots, 
and we have no diseases to fight either. 
A fungus growth may appear, but it does 
no harm if your plants are growing well. 
In our nine years we have never had to 
spray our field.” 

The picture they showed of their place 
was the final touch to arouse our enthus- 
iasm. But a local florist adds this word 
of caution: 

“Be sure before you begin that there is 
a market sufficiently near to make it 
profitable, or arrange for a market to 
which you may send your bulbs. Then 
choose a variety that is popular as well 
as prolific. For instance, here in Los 
Angeles, we cannot sell calla bulbs altho 
gladiolas and amarylis are in great de- 
mand. One man, lving near the sea, has 
40,000 Spanish iris growing in one field, 
and another has ten acres of bulbs, chiefly 
gladiolas and daffodils. They are private 
citizens specializing in these flowers, and 
I guess they make considerable money 
from them. 

“The main thing anywhere is the 
amount of energy and perseverance the 
grower brings into the new business. In 
fact, success depends on those two quali- 
fications almost more than on the agri- 
cultural aspect of it,”” he added with eyes 
that seemed reminiscent of both flower- 
failures and flower-successes. 
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How Two Women Won With 


Bees 
Continued from page 25 

each hive. While the honey bee has a 
reputation for being a busy individual, 
the fact remains that he will work only 
when the incentive for work is before 
him; that is, he must have empty supers 
to fill. If his frames are all filled, he will 
settle down to comparative inactivity 
and contentment, no matter how much 
of a honey flow there may be. He may 
even get into mischief in such times. 

Two years ago, when we had an un- 
usual honey flow, Mrs. Blee’s bees pro- 
duced over 3,200 pounds of honey, in 
spite of this indifferent care—and she was 
frank to admit that she might have had 





twice the honey, if she had been able to 


overcome her timidity for them. 


These experiences, which have been | 


selected at random from widely different 
communities, demonstrate that women 
are succeeding with bees and are earning 
excellent money from them on a sideline 
basis. Mrs. Longworth averages $100 a 
week for the time spent with her bees in a 
normal season, and Mrs. Blee, a busy 
farm woman, has done nearly as well. 
And the work involved is not strenuous 
or confining—something that will appeal 
to all women seeking a market for their 
spare time. 


How a Peony Grew Into 


$60,000 


Continued from page 9 


single return, while peonies produce the 


equivalent of two crops. 


Mr. Wild recently estimated the value 


of his holding at $60,000, every cent, he 
said, made from peonies, on his original 
investment of $50 paid to his brother. 
Final proof of the value of flower farming 


is found in its spread among Mr.\Wild’s | 


neighbors. There are now nearly a hun- 
dred acres of peonies and iris in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the Wild farm. 
Strawberry growers laughed at Gilbert 
Wild nineteen years ago, when he plowed 
under the last of his strawberries to make 
room for more “‘posies.”” But recently 
a strawberry grower from a few miles 
away paid Mr. Wild $320 for two acres of 
land adjoining the peony farms. This 
in a section where the average price for 
strawberry farms is $50 an acre! 


Save the Bees Wings 


When the worker bees are flying busily 


at their work their wings are in constant | 


danger of injury, and on these wings de- 


pend their life. When the wings become | 


torn so they cannot fly they crawl off and 
die. While we may not do much in the 
way of saving their wings we can be sure 
that we keep things out of their way that 
will tend to destroy them. Too many 
times bees are placed so they suffer 
severely from a cause that could be easily 
-removed. I have seen hives facing or 
placed beside a poultry wire fence where 
a steady stream of bees would come thru 
the wire, and I have seen dozens of bees 
strike the wires and be knocked down, 
and many others be checked in their 
flight. The bees’ wings will not stand 
this long. Neither will they stand flying 
thru weeds and grass in front of their 
entrances. I have known a barbed wire 
fence to kill some heavily loaded bees 
when close in front of the hives.—Lewis 
Hillara, Kans. 
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Milton FGoodman 


Ventilated 





The Wonder 
Work Shirt! 


A wonder for comfort! A wonder for 
wear! Made wider, longer, roomier 
throughout. Ventilated under arms and 
across the back. Triple stitched —can’t 
rip. Reinforced at shoulders, yoke and 
armholes. Of special heavy blue and gray For supreme value, 
chambrays, best khaki jean and highest sk your storekeeper 

for the Milton F. 
grade black sateen—fast colors. The Goodman Ventilated 
Milton F. Goodman outwears three ordi- Shirt If he hasn't it, 
nary work shirts. write us. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















































f- Wheat Growing, Cattle Raising 
anda Happy Home of Your Own Y 


Prosperous Farms and Happy Homes await those who are = 
desirous of enlarging their present resources and securing for 
themselves homes in a country that, while yet in its infancy, has 
made itself famous by the quality of the grain it produces and by the 
excellence of its live stock. 


There are Millions of Acres \ 


of the highest class of soil available for the man whose object in life is to become his \t 
own landlord, and who wishes to share in the opportunity which has given wealthto \v 
the thousands of Americans who, having started on Western Canada farms with but \\ 
small means, are now writing home to their friends, telling of what they have done. }\, 
Lands are cheap and homesteads farther from lines of railway are free to settlers. \» 
Upon these lands can be grown the best of wheat, oats, barley, flax, grass, hay, fodder ¥-¥ 
corn and sunflowers. 
Cattle winter in most places without 
shelter; dairying is highly successful. 
Taxes only upon land (not on im- 
provements). Perfect climate, attrac- 
=| tive social conditions, good neighbors, 
churches, schools, telephones, excel- 
lent markets and shipping facilities. 
For illustrated literature, maps, descrip- 
tion of farm opportunities in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Aiberta and British Colum- 
bia, reduced railway rates, etc,, write to 








Authorized Agent, Dept. of 
immigration one Colonization, } 
Geminten ef Ganed 

















Get Harness Direct From Factory 80¢ 


Save 30% to 50% on guaranteed harness and shoes direct from old reliable factory. 
Heavy 5 or 6 ring, copper-riveted halter only 80c. Others ask $1.25 to$1.75. Has 1%- 
inch crown, t, noseband, bolt pieces and cheeks, 1-in. chin straps—fits any horse. 
st your narre and address—and get this splendid halter and 
Send No Mone — ira Vonmain cr.’alog free, by cuheen anal. ‘ay postman only 
80c and postage on delivery. oney back at onceif not satisfied. Write NOW—a card will 
do and save one-fourth to one-half on your harness 


FARMERS LEATHER CO., Dept. 








Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Don’t be discouraged 


Resinol Seap 
will clear your skin 


Many and many a girl has a clear, 
healthy complexion today because some | 
friend came to her with that sound ad-_ | 
vice. Resinol Soap not onlyis delight- | 
fully cleansing and refreshing, but its 
daily use reduces the tendency to pim- 
ples, offsets many ill-effects of cosmetics, 
and gives zaturethe chance she needs to 
make red, rough skins white and soft. 


If the skin is in bad shape, through neglect or im- 
proper treatment, a iitile Resinol Ointment should 
at first be used with the Resi- 
nol Soap, to hasten the return 
tonormal conditions, Resinol 
Soap and Resinol Ointment 
are sold by all druggists. 











RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE 
CLOTH 


32 INCH 


Strong and firm for 


KIDS WASH CLOTHES 
SUN PROOF AND TUB PROOF 


New goods free 
if colors run or fade 
The genuine has “RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE CLOTH” on 
the selvage. 


Write for our 
Fall 1922 color 


card 


RENFREW MFG. 
co. 











Get JENKINS Fi: 
LOW <4 
PR ) Ce) 


on complete line of high 
grade nationally known band 
and orchestra instruments be- 


log sent on request. Easy payment \ 
= PLAY WHILE YOU PAY. 
E lesson certificate with each 
pa eg \; Ps 
Musicians Earn Big Pay | 
@ play from Jenkins’ and wee. X - | 
s. First violin or cornet parts ge, yo | 
Onur 44 years in business is your ¢ | 
reliable se Post po i brings Big Big 1 os - 
J. W. JENKINS SONS’ MUSIC CO. : 
916 Jenkins Bidg. Kansas 
. , er | 
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Keeping Your Vegetables In 
Winter 


Continued from page 14 
given, but if he is unable to do so, 
further information will be furnished 
upon addressing the editors. 

The construction of the walls is the 
first step in making this vegetable 
cellar. Outside forms will not be neces- 
sary below the grade if the ground is 
firm, but care should be taken to avoid 
letting earth fall into fresh concrete. A 
foundation of packed stone is laid twelve 
inches deep under the four walls. The 
concrete should not be so wet as to work 
thru. 

At least one fresh-air inlet of three- 
inch tile pipe should be provided as 
shown in the right-hand drawing. If 
roof reinforcement of metal lath is pre- 
ferred, stretch on dowel pins and set 
into the wall. The wall over the door 
is reinforced with three-eighths inch rods, 
hooked down. 

The concrete floor is slightly crowned 
at the center, and a shallow gutter, on 
four sides, is provided with two three- 
inch tile drain outlets to carry off mois- 
ture. Roof forms in place supported by 
two-by-fours are also shown in the right- 
hand drawing. If greater span than 
fourteen feet is desired the roof should be 
additionally reinforced by three-fourths 
inch rods spaced fifteen inches on centers, 
running longitudinally, set one inch above 
the three-eighths inch rods. 

The ventilator is a six-inch tile pipe 
with a galvanized rain hood. All pipe 
vents should be covered with galvanized 
rat wire. 

The approximate 
follows: 

8% cubic yards sand. 

17 cubic yards crushed rock. 

14 pieces "84-inch rods 14 feet. 

2 pieces 34-inch rods 4 feet. 

26 barrels cement. 

1 wall air inlet, 6 feet tile pipe, two %- 
inch bends. 

12 pieces, 2x4, 14 feet, 
roof form supports. 

Y%-inch N. C. pine for 140 square feet 


for roof form. 

1 piece 2x4 14 feet door grounds: white 
pine for door, door frame and stop. 

Tile pipe and bend, %-inch, as needed 
for drains. 

6-inch tile vent and galvanized iron hood. 


list of materials 


for beams and 


Routing The Dandelions 

Continued from page 5 
is in May just as the center blossom buds 
are formed, but before any blossoming 
has been done. This should be followed 
with light applications at intervals of 
two to three weeks, if the earlier applica- 
tions did not get all the pests. Do not 
spray in midsummer when the weather is 
hot and dry and lawns are more or less 
in a bad way. But applications can be 
made in the early fall when the dande- 
lions customarily go thru another bloom- 
ing period, and this is usually following 
late summer rains. A good application 
then will destroy a considerable percent- 
age of the dandelions, will prevent fall 
blooming and seed development, and 
another application the following spring 
should free you from them. Once you 
have gotten the best of them, an applica- 
tion every two or three years will keep 
them down. 

One cannot, however, remove the 
dandelions from the lawn and expect to 
make any headway unless other supple- 
mentary measures are adopted. These 
include the use of fertilizers and the 
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application of more grass seed to fill up 
the bare spots remaining when the 
dandelions have been destroyed. Early 
fall spraying with iron sulphate will get 
the dandelions, and then the recommen- 
dations for ‘‘Lawn Building in the Fall,” 
elsewhere in this issue, should be followed. 
Bonemeal at the rate of one thousand 
pounds per acre, used in the fall, will 
give excellent results, or a complete com- 
mercial fertilizer can be used. 

Does iron sulphate injure the grass? 
That is a common question and a fair 
question. Many people using it the first 
time are heartsick because it does look, 
the first day or two, as if the lawn had 
been irreparably injured. But iron sul- 
phate will not injure bluegrass and other 
similar lawn grasses; in fact, it has the 
opposite effect, acting as a fertilizer and 
giving areas sprayed with it a deeper and 
more intense color thruout the season. 
For a day or two it gives the grass a 
sorry look and the blackened spots will 
not all disappear for a week or two, as a 
rule, but this is not as bad as it sounds. 
You won’t mind the blackish green of 
your lawn for this length of time, after 
getting rid of the dandelions. 

Iron sulphate does have more or less of 
an injurious effect upon clovers according 
to the authorities, but in my own case I 
did not find that it killed the clover, as 
reported. It withered some of the leaves 
but these were soon replaced with new 
ones, the roots and main growth not 
being seriously damaged. In spraying, 
one can be careful with the clover and 
not spray so heavily, as it generally grows 
so thick that few dandelions are found 
around it. 

Be careful in mixing that iron sulphate 
solution! It corrodes metal and should 
be mixed only in a wooden or earthen- 
ware receptacle. And you must have a 
spray pump with a brass barrel, for the 
same reason. Don’t get any of the solu- 
tion on your clothes, the sidewalks, curb- 
ing or shoes. It will stain practically 
everything it touches with a rusty looking 
stain that can seldom be removed. 





In The September Issue 

September is a month of changes—a 
midseason period when all the world 
seems to pause a bit on the threshold 
of returning winter. It brings the first 
frosty tinge to the air, and the first gay 
touches to forest leaves. And it is the 
time of harvest. 

Fruit, Garden and Home in Septem- 
ber will breathe deeply of the spirit of 
the season. It will bring to your mind 
pointed suggestions on the garden work 
yet to be done before Jack Frost lays 
waste to the late stragglers; it will aid 
you in planting those fall bulbs in good 
time—something you've always for- 
gotten in years past until too late. 
It will remind you to cover those roses 
and tender roots in the borders; to lay 
out the lawn properly for winter, and 
get in the potted plants in time. Sep- 
tember is a month of feverish activity 
for all garden workers, and Fruit, Gar- 
den and Home will serve as an authori- 
tative guide post pointing the way. 

The articles on city gardens, on land- 
scaping and the plans on homebuilding; 
the technical discussions on peonies, 
Dutch bulbs and roses; the fruit garden 
articles, and the vegetable storage dis- 
cussions—are only a few of the good 
things you cannot afford to miss. 
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Fruit Garden and Home 


Do you know the many delicious 





uses for Hip-o-lite 


and héw it adds the caterers 
touch to every-day desserts ? 





















Think of a pure white marsh- 
mallow that takes the place 
of whip cream — that 
makes the most delicious 
cake fillings and frostings — 
and which is a very appetiz- 
ing topping for fruit salads, 
jellied desserts and ice creams 
—that’s HIP-O-LITE—a 
convenient and economical 
marshmallow delight that 
adds the caterer’s touch to 
every-day desserts. 


Better Than Whipped 
Cream 


With HIP-O-LITE Oe a 
you can prepare a delicious 
whipped cream at a moment’s 





notice. A heaping spoonful mixed until 
smooth with a spoon of water—a little at 
a time—and then beaten with an egg- 
whip until stiff and dry—is all there is to 
it. Whether the sanita lass jar has 
been opened or not, 1DO-LITE is 
always ready. It never sours or spoils. 
There is no waste. 


Instant Cake Frostings and Fillings 
For marshmallow fillings, HIP-O-LITE 
is spread on the different layers of cake 
just as it comes from the jar. For cake 
frostings it is allowed to dry for half an 
hour and then it is sprinkled with pow- 
dered sugar, cornstarch, ground nuts or 
shredded cocoanut to give a dry surface 
to its marshmallow softness, 


HIP-O-LITE makes cake frostings that 
never vary. They are firm but pli 


You can be certain that there will be no ~ 
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‘HIP-O-LI 


MARSHMALLOW 


CREME a 

5, ana a oh i 
failures if always have HIP-O-LITE 
onhand. The HIP-O-LITE recipe books 


show how this dainty marshmallow may 
be used to make many different kinds of 
cakes and candies. ave HIP-O-LITE 
on hand for the holidays. 





A Real Marshmallow Sauce for Ice 
Cream Sundaes 


| With HIP-O-LITE on hand, ice cream 


sundaes in infinite varieties are easy to 
serve. Each heaping tablespoon of 
HIP-O-LITE is mixed until perfectly 
smooth with two teaspoons of water—a 
little at a time. It is then whipped for 
a few moments until creamy, and the 
result is better than the marshmallow 
sauce served at the best soda fountains. 


The HIPOLITE COMPANY 


ST LOUIS, U.S.A. 


HIP-O-LITEalso makes won- 
derfully smooth ice creams 
and ices, fruit salads, and 
novel sauces of all kinds. 
Send us 6c for Recipe Books 
that show hundreds of other 
uses. 


Makes Jellied Desserts 
More Appetizing 
Every-day gelatine desserts 
will not grow tiresome when 
served with HIP-O-LITE. It 
adds a touch of flavor and life 
that makes them ap as 
elaborate as the confections 
of the ablest chefs. On canned fruits, 
fruit salads, baked apples, or in choco- 
late and cocoa, HIP-O-LITE adds style 


and dash, SS 





Start Using Hip-o-lite Today 
It isn't a question of bothering with new 
i ou will like HIP-O-LITE on 
the desserts you are now making—and it 
will give them a new appearance, a fresh 
flavor and taste. Your grocer has HIP- 
O-LITE. Why not order a pint jar today? 






The Hip-o-lite Books of 
Caterers’ and Chefs’ Pro- 
fessional Recipes will be & 
mailed to any address | 

for 6c. 
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Lumber 


is the least expensive 
building material one can buy 


was a time when it was 
commonly believed that homes,to be beau- 
tiful and modern, must be big and expens- 
ive, and that only the well-to-do could 
afford them. 


Topay, throughout the land, there are being built 
small, inexpensive homes of wood that bear every 
mark of charm, distinction and convenience. For, it 
has been found that design and arrangement, and not 








costly materials or huge size, are the real essentials 
of beauty in home building. 


NINE OUT OF TEN of these small homes are built of 
wood, because beauty, coziness and homeyness are 
best obtainable by building with lumber. 


AND LUMBER /s the least expensive building material that 
one can buy today. 


Keep in mind the importance of good 





lumber. The permanence of the building 
depends upon it. To obtain dependable 
lumber of uniform high quality in all 
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Long-Bell Products 





Southern Pine Lumber and 
Timbers 


Creosoted Lumber, Timbers 
Posts, Poles, Ties, Piling and 
Wood Blocks 


California White Pine 
Lumber 


Sash and Doors 
Standardized Woodwork 
Gum and Oak Lumber 
Oak Flooring 


grades ask the lumberman for— 


[pnGc He Lv. 


TRADE 


varxeo LUMBER. 


e [pnc Rett [umber Company 


R.A LONG BUILDING = Lumbermen since 1687S KANSAS CITY. MO. 
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Culling the Backyard Flock 


Continued from page 26 


appears to have no appetite at all. She 
is shabby, slovenly in appearance and has 
nothing of the nervous temperament 
found in the busy alert hen. We used to 
think that the early molters were the 
heavy layers for the reason that they 
would be thru molting in time to resume 
laying in the fall. But this idea has 
proved to be erroneous. The poor layer 
always starts to molt while stopping egg 
production thru the fall months and sel- 
dom returns to laying before the normal 
period the following spring. The heavy 
layer, on the other hand, if she molts at 
all, goes thru a very slow molt during the 
autumn months laying right up until cold 
weather in many cases, sometimes being 
pushed to grow a new coat of feathers 
before severe weather sets in. This hen 
is manifestly the most profitable to the 
poultry keeper because she keeps up her 
production thruout the late summer and 
early autumn, not only paying her way, 
but giving one the advantage of the 
higher values represented in her early fall 
eggs. Hens molting in July and August— 
that is, going thru a complete molt—can 
safely be discarded as unprofitable, and 
those molting in September should be 
examined with a great deal of care. The 
desirable hen is the one which does not 
molt completely until October and No- 
vember, altho she may be in a partial molt 
while still laying during the earlier period 
mentioned. 


N taking up a fowl to examine, after 

having noted the general characteris- 
tics mentioned above, first examine the 
vent. You will note the condition of the 
skin, the general conformation of the 
abdominal region, the depth of keel or the 
distance from the point of the breast bone 
to the pubic or pelvic bones, two project- 
ing bones readily located. This depth of 
keel is chiefly valuable because it denotes 
abdominal capacity—capacity to assimi- 
late a sufficient quantity of food to make 
heavy laying possible. The fowl with a 
small capacity here is always a poor layer, 
simply because it is physically impossible 
for her to eat and assimilate sufficient 
food to keep up a fast gait of laying. 
Where the abdominal capacity is suff- 
cient to admit of four fingers of the hand 
between the point of the breast bone and 
the projection of the pubic bones a high 
producer is indicated. It is safe to say 
that all hens admitting only two fingers 
in this region should be discarded as 
having poor laying ability, whether 
they are now laying or not. 

The span between the pubic bones can 
likewise be measured by the insertion of 
the fingers. It must be remembered, 
however, that this test is chiefly of value 
for an indication of present perform- 
ance. Generally speaking, the spread 
between the pubic bones is the greatest 
in the high producers, varying somewhat 
in all hens. When the hen has stopped 
laying, as during the molting period, the 
bones contract and a hen that is a good 
potential layer to keep for the coming 
year may show a spread of bone indicat- 
ing, at the time, that she is a poor layer. 
Hence, the need to take into considera- 
tion all the tests mentioned above. A 
“two finger” hen should be discarded, and 
the good producers range above the ‘two 
finger” rule, some running to four fingers 
wide, but the great majority of good 
producers are “three-finger”’ hens. 
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Sliced peaches 
with Kelloggs Corn Flakes! 


Well—just try them! 


Can you imagine anything so good to eat early 
on a warm morning or for lunch as sliced peaches 
and milk, all-cold and fine—and Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes, crispy and delicious! Why—it makes you 
hungry just to think about it! 


Eat plenty of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and fruit 
and know the happiness of feeling sprightly, de- 
spite the heat! Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are exactly 
the sort of diet you need. They are not only satis- 
fying, but nourishing as well, and just wonderful 
for little folks, in particular, because they digest so 
easily. 


When you know the delight of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes with fruit, 
some evening for a dessert-surprise 
serve Kellogg’s with fresh fruit and 
SS plenty of cream! 


Be certain to get Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 

CORN in the: RED and GREEN package bearing 
S$ the signature of W. K. Kellogg, originator 

F of Corn Flakes. None are genuine without it! 














= Also makers of KELLOGG’S KRUMBLES and KELLOGG’S BRAN, cooked and krumbled 


Ss 
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CORN FLAKES 
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What dehydration does to a bulky 
pumpkin. Pumpkin shown weighed 
thirty pounds; cleaned and sliced 
twenty-five pounds; dehydrated two 
and one-half pounds. Restored, 
soaked in water, twenty-three pounds 









From left to right the pile of freshly 
sliced pumpkin is shown, the dehy- 
drated product, and the vegetable 
restored. The picture shows at a 
glance the comparative bulk of mater- 
ial at different stages of the process 


Nothing Lost But Pure Water 


Dehydrated Products 
Grow In Popularity 


ECESSITY is the mother of invention 
and the father of many a new industry. 

War drove the nations to find some 

way to preserve food so that it contained 
every element of nutrition and as little bulk 
as possible. It must be able to hold its food 
values in wet weather and in dry, in heat and 
in cold. The Germans had solved this and 
were prepared with dehydrated foods when 
the great war broke out. They greatly in- 
creased the number of dehydrating plants 
during the war and were thus able to resist 
the blockade for such a great length of time. 

Finding that foods lost none of their values 
by this process of preservation, there has 
been an increasing interest taken in it since 
the war. Dehydration plants have begun to 
appear everywhere, giving a market outlet 
for many products heretofore wasted or not 
produced commercially. 

Dehydration has the following advan- 
tages: lessened weight by extracting the 
water; lessened bulk; reduced cost of pack- 
ing. The paper cartons in which dehydrated 
products are sealed are light and inexpen- 
sive and pack and ship easily at a small 
freight rate in‘comparison with their food 
content. You open a package of dehydrated 
goods and use what you care to; the food re- 
maining is not spoiled by being exposed to the air. A shelf will 
hold many times the food products dehydrated that it will of 
foods in any other form and this is a factor in the modern 
manner of living more compactly. Nor is it necessary to exer- 
cise unusual precautions in storing them. Put them anywhere 
just so you keep them dry and the packages closed against 
insects. Properly dehydrated products are sterile, sanitary and 
clean when packed. The commercially packed ones have been 
dried without any chance for dust or insects to get to them. 


> there a market for dehydrated products? Yes, indeed, and 
it is increasing rapidly. In fact, so rapidly that it has never 
yet been supplied. Hotels, big and little, are coming to prefer 
good quality dried foods to poor quality fresh ones. 

Not every home, of course, 
would care to take up com- 
mercial dehydration just to 
save the surplus, but each one 
might become interested to the 
extent of drying enough of that 
surplus for winter use, if it 
seemed to be an advantage to 
do so. The commercial side 
of the business could be taken 
care of by local dehydrating 
factories, which can be erected 
at comparatively small cost, 
in any size to suit local needs. 

The process of dehydration 
is quickly stated. The fruits 
and vegetables of fair size are 
sliced so as to hasten the pro- 
cess of drying. Heat and cir- 
culation of air and evaporating 
moisture is applied in sufficient 
amount to drive out water 
without ruining the cell forma- 
tion or natural color of the 











food product. Every bit of the food value 
is retained; the portion evaporated being 
only pure water. 

Some idea of the bulk reduction may be 
gained from this experiment. I took an 
armful of pieplant—the big kind, a foot 
and a half long with stalks as large as two 
fingers. After trimming and peeling, the 
lot weighed thirty-three pounds. I cut 
them into pie lengths and run them thru 
my dehydrator, one of family size. The 
batch then weighed about a pound and | 
put it in a little paper bag. Next winter 
we will have rhubarb pie and sauce fresh 
from the garden by the addition of a littl 
water to this dried product. 


C= peas will shrink in weight from 
a ton to three hundred and fifty 
pounds. A ton of green corn will weigh 
four hundred and sixty-five pounds after 
dehydration. A ton of tomatoes will re 
duce to one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. A ton of spinach to one hundred 
and sixty-six pounds, and a ton of green 
string beans to two hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

In bulk the beans will shrink to about 
one-fifth their green bulk; tomatoes to one- 
fifteenth; spinach to one-eighth, and so on. You can put 
enough dehydrated pumpkin flour in a can, about as large as a 
small baking powder can, to make ten pies. 

To use dehydrated products, all you have to do is to soak 
them in water and restore what dehydration took out, then 
proceed to use in the usual fresh way. Experience is necessary 
to learn how long a given product must be soaked and in how 
much water before it is ready to cook. Excess water should 
not be used because if that is thrown out you waste some of the 
dissolved mineral elements. That of course is true in putting 
fresh vegetables and fruits in water before using. 

Dehydration is bound to be a good thing for the kiddies. To 
keep them dry? Oh, no! They like to eat dehydrated fruits 
out of hand. Why cook prunes, peaches, or apples any more 
than cook raisins? Eat them as 
they are if they are the eating 
sorts. Of course pie apples 
should be made into pies or 
sauce, but eating apples are 
mighty good dehydrated. 
Fruits are not dried bone dry. 
You know what condition 
prunes, raisins, and dried 
peaches are in. Dehydration is 
drying by a process that grad- 
ually drives the water out, 
leaving all the flavor, color and 
quality of the fresh fruit. The 
proper method of procedure is 
to so control moisture evapor- 
ation that the outside does not 
dry and leave the inside too 
moist to keep. You know that 
if you want soup you put the 
meat in a slow oven so the 
juices are boiled out. If you 
want a juicy roast you sear the 
outside (Continued on page 43 
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“You Saved Me at Least $500” *“onite, Towa 


“T figure I saveu $500 on a $2,200 house,” says Whether you plan building a new house or re- 
J. E. Keeler. ‘Have the finest barn in Richardson modeling an old one, you can save by buying from 
County. Can’t be beat within $1,000 of the price,’?’ Gordon-Van Tine. 

Grant Goolsby. ‘‘“My carpenter says I saved $1,000,” We do business everywhere at wholesale prices. 
Ralph D. Grigsby. Get our latest books today! 


Save from $200 to $2000 : se, 
by buying from - ir = 
Gordon-Van Tine Co... | | —— 


Thousands of customers write us as 
above. You can’t judge Gordon Van 
Tine prices by local lumber yard costs. 
We do business on a national scale, 
secure our timber at the source,—even 
specify the lengths we want trees cut 
into. Our big volume enables us to 
quote wholesale prices. 














- 


House Pian No. 537—Five rooms and bath; 2 
bedrooms, living room, dining room, vestibule, 
k'tchen arranged to save steps. Built-in conven- 
jences. All material comple.e as specified E 








Get Our Late 
Wholesale Prices! 


This year, more than ever, it will pay you to buy your 
building material direct from Gordan-Van Tine. Our new 
wholesale price are today far below ordinary retail markets, 
because we manufacture in our own four big mills—sell at 
producers’ costs—give you benefit of quantity production 
do business with 200,000 customers. We guarantee quality, 
guarantee delivery, guarantee prices! Write for our 


Free Books and new Wholesale Price List today! 
Ready-Cut System Saves Lumber and Labor Costs hese 


_ Material all cut by machinery —fitted, numbered according to blue-print plan. Money- 
Customers say their savings average about 17% of lumber and 30% or more on Savi 
construction costs. Carpenters start in the middle of the job and just nail ng 




















together. Solid, permanent construction. Books 
‘Homes as Low as $729 he Gordon-Van Tine Homes” — 200 plans, 
Eve rything You Need for™ All Mate ri al Compl ete p — ae country homes, 
Buildi i Ou ks i —highe - Boo : 
We np taney and millwork —no "government fumber” oF second. 654 Gordon aon Tine Farm Buildings” — 
carry and stuff. t F : me. 

of building material of all low as nae Hundreds of customers letters quote cxibe, cheda, 4. y+ = cunt eo 

kinds. Prompt shipment — savings of $200 »250 on a home or barn. shtie aadke . ata ae a 
safe arrival guaranteed. By| 5,000 Building Material Bargains _ ;,,,,°"i!ing Material Catalog” —shows 5,000 


doing euch a tremendous Whether youare putting in a new batheoom,iaylag items at wholesale prices for a whole house or 
volume, and operating on but aroofor erecting a complete house, barn, or shed, get | @Ny part of a house. Book FREE. 
’ our money-saving “‘Building Material Catalog.”’ 





one small profrt, we can quote 

you amazingly low prices.| Protekt Slate Garages $77 

Here are a few of the bar- Surfaced Roofing /™ | and Up 

wee ae ot from Geren; 36 the. to voll. Com- 2 “ All material complete. 

rdon-Van Tine: vire-resisting:guaran- @ @ 1 & Lumber ready-cut, bun- 
amber — teed. Other kinds at ~ b= died and marked. Build 
Lath Buffets prices just aslow. PER ROLL it yourself. Ready-Cut Garage No. 103 
fing binets : : 

Flooring Furnaces Clear White Pine Send Us Your Bills to Figure 
_— oe ag SX Panel Door __Write us what you are going to build, enclosing your 
D Seootian” bills or estimates, and we will figure them for you free. 
Mouldings Building The Standard Door of America. Finest Py 
Wallboard Hard manufacture, lumber ‘‘A” quality white y 
Wallboard Hardware manufacture, lumber “A” Mail Coupon Today! 


and Windows Varnish 





b’6x6-6—1)4 in. thick “* . 43-54 | preertes a> — 9 -taggaeaaenaes 











Sci Glass : ; 
Garages Hotbed Sash _ A special th pring bargain. | Gordon-Van Tine Co. | 
c umns Tinners’ Sup- our Big Mie =. avenport, Ia.; St. Louis, Mo.; 142 wa 
plies, etc. Chehalis, Wash.; Hattiesburg, Miss. We ship from Gordon Strest, Bavenpert, Ee 
mill nearest you. é Send me Free Books. I expect to £ 


Gordon-VanTineCo. | °" °’""" 


STABLISHED 1666 f Name 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back J aiicess 
142 Gordon Street Davenport, Towa = fhe as mes oes cee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee 
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26 Eggs a day from 
30 Hens, in Winter 


Mr. Miller Has Been Getting Results 
Like This for Years. Tells How. 


“During the worst part of last winter, 
with cold blustery days and damp ground, 
we got 20 to 26 eggs a day out of 30 hens. 
Have used Don Sung for several years, and 
always with wonderful results. And the 
eggs are better, larger and heavier.’’—E. E. 


Miller, 509 Lamar St., Ft. Worth Texas. 
With the right kind of help, your hens 
will lay all winter. It’s no trouble, and 


costs nothing to try. 
Give your hens Don Sung and watch re- 
sults for one month. If you don’t find that 


it pays for itself and pays you a good 
profit besides, simply tell us and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) is a 


scientific tonic and conditioner. It is easily 


given in the feed, improves the hen’s 
health and makes her stronger and more 
active. It tones up the egg-laying organs, 


and gets the eggs, no matter how cold or 
wet the weather. 

Don Sung can be obtained promptly from 
your druggist or poultry remedy dealer, or 
send 50c for a package by mail prepaid. 
Burrell-Dugger Co., 214 Columbia Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








HoT The EGG 
INCREASES The mca 


A brand new scientific discovery that 
makes layers outof loafers. Through its 
use you get every egg each hen should lay 
and keep her healthy at the same time. 
We guarantee increased egg producticn 

or money refunded. Our service depart- 
ment will keep in touch with you and 
help you get results. Send $100 for lib- 
eral sample order. 


SCIENTIFIC FARM PRODUCTS CoO. 
722 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio 











H. CECIL SHEPPARD 
Pox £00, Berea, O*'o 
. International Ancona Club. | 





















The Extra Eggs 


S will soon pay for one of these 


Automatic 





. Agents 
C.A.S.FORGE WORKS, SARANAC.MICH. 
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Getting a Real Back Yard 
for $25 


Continued from page 8 


cost of three-fourths of a sack of cement, 
all of the other materials being taken 
from odds and ends available to practi- 
cally every person who has the inclination 
and the genius to utilize seraps. 

“T made the complete dial and pedestal 
in five parts,”’ said Earl Cook. ‘The base 
was made in octagonal shape by merely 
digging out a place in the lawn the re- 
quired depth and using boards nailed into 
an octagonal frame. The cement was 
poured into this and worked off smooth. 
An old iron red was centered in this and 
allowed to project upward the required 
height to center all the parts of the 
pedestal and dial when completed. The 
smaller base was made in the same way 
on top of the larger one by using a smaller 
octagonal frame. 

“T made the shaft of the pedestal in 
the basement, using another iron rod for 
a spindle with round disks of wood at the 
ends the required diameter of the shaft 
when completed. Cement of a 1:2 mix- 
ture was used, a layer being put on each 
night, and as soon as it had cured a little 
—say for twenty-four hours—another 
layer was worked on. For reinforcing, I 
used wire taken from old auto tires—the 
basket weave wire found in the ‘bead’ in 
tires. The rubber was burned off and this 
wire secured, and it was wound around 
and around the shaft as it grew, and fas- 
tened any way to make it secure. The 
center rod used for a spindle was loosened 
sufficiently before the cement had cured, 
so that it could be taken out, and the 
shaft was then set down over the rod fas- 
tened in the base of the pedestal. The top 
piece was then put on 

“The outside of the shaft and pedestal 
was painted with a mixture of pure 
cement and water in which yellow ocher 
was added to fill up the sand pores in the 
shaft and more nearly to imitate stone. 

‘The dial plate itself was made from 
the friction plate of an old Carter-Car 
automobile. It is of copper and I sketched 
out the position of the numerals on it in 
lead pencil, using a proportion diagram 
for this latitude in order that the sun-dial 
when completed might tell accurate 
‘time.’ The pencil sketchings were then 
covered with asphaltum or tar roofing 
paint, by painting over them with a paint 


brush. The plate was then set in a solu- 
tion of nitric acid over night. This 


‘etched’ out the surfaces not covered with 
the asphaltum and gave me a dial with 
raised numerals. I stopped the action 
of the acid by washing the whole plate in 
gasoline, which also removed the asphal- 
tum. The upright pieces were made from 
trimmings left when the original plate 
was trimmed down. Thus, our only ex- 
penditure for the sun-dial was the cost of 
one sack of cement, and we had one- 
fourth of that left when the work was 
completed.”’ 

The plantings in the Cook backyard 
are given over entirely to annuals and 
perennials, there being no shrubs there, 
these being reserved for the front yard. 
Iris form the lawn border along the drive- 
way, and hollyhocks, dahlias, and other 
old-time favorites doing service along the 
fence rows. The lawn is of white clover 
and one of the best little lawns we have 
ever found. Nothing but clover is al- 
lowed to grow there, and it is as level and 
as close-cropped as a billiard table. The 
walks were laid out with red shale, a pleas- 
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ing contrast to the deep, velvety green of 
the lawn and the background of the white 
lattice-work. The walks are found en- 
tirely around the beds, for the Cooks 
respect their own grass! 

The cost of the annuals and perennials 
planted in the Cook backyard did not 
exceed over two or three dollars, as many 
of them were started from seed. The 
paint for the fence took another two dol- 
lars, which gives one a total cost of close 
to twenty-five dollars for the materials 
used in creating this little dream yard. In 
many localities it could be duplicated for 
less money today. 

The really desirable feature of this yard 
is the fact that the Cooks have preserved 
open spaces and have not cluttered up 
their yard with a host of planting. Then 
they have observed the principles of 
irregular lines and of massed plantings, 
and these three things, together with the 
economy of the whole layout, gives them 
a yard that lies close to perfection. The 
maximum beauty of this yard is not fully 
revealed in the picture at the top of the 
page, because the perennials and annuals 
hadn’t grown very high when the picture 
was taken. At this time of the year, they 
are nearly as high as the fence and in full 
bloom. You should see the yard then! 


Snails as Pests 


An often little-suspected pest in some 
new and many old gardens is the snail. 
A voracious eater that drags his slimy 
trail over and consumes most anything, 
tho he shows decided preferences when 
a variety is offered. In early spring the 
tender spinach or lettuce just beginning 
to show nicely in the rows will mysteri- 


ously disappear over night. As a rule, 
usually only part, but it continues until 
entire rows have disappeared. Novice 


gardeners frequently attribute it to dis- 
ease—some sort of blight—but close in- 
spection of the soil early some morning 
usually reveals the still ~ visible slimy 
trail left by the real culprit. Or what is 
better, a visit to the garden after dark 
with searchlight or lantern will discover 
him at his depredations. Then if you 
don’t want to handle his disgusting car- 
cass in order to kill him, a little powdered 
air-slaked lime sprinkled on him will 
bring his destructive career to an end. 

Once, early in spring, we filled a box 
with earth shoveled from an old garden 
and sowed the seeds of some tender 
flower plants in it. The seeds came up 
well, but shortly thereafter the plants 
began to disappear. We could not ac- 
count for it until ong evening we found a 
small snail on one plant. The box was 
brought closer to the lamp-light and 
twenty young snails discovered and re- 
moved from the seedling plants. 

We often winter over a bed of pansies 
in the garden for blooming early in spring, 
and these have always proved a shining 
mark for the snails. Hunting at night 
and poison did little good. Finally we 
placed several pieces of short board on the 
earth near the pansy bed and soon the 
snails began to use the boards to harbor 
or hide under during the day. The boards 
were lifted each day and the snails found 
salted with ordinary salt. The pansies 
were soon unmolested. Now we have a 
few boards scattered about our garden, 
these are turned over occasionally and 
any snails found given a dose of salt. 
The result has been the depredations of 
the snails have been reduced te a mini- 
mum.—Ed. Henry, Pa 
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Consider Celery 


Continued from page 12 

of the row. The object of blanching is to 
exclude the light from the stalks and to 
whiten them to give them a more attrac- 
tive appearance and a_ better flavor. 
Many growers, especially where a small 
plot is devoted to celery for home use, 
blanch it by using drain tile which are 
set down over each plant. 

New lumber must not be used as it has 
a tendency to impart a_ disagreeable 
flavor to the celery. Old boards are best 
and where lumber is available or not too 
expensive, it is the best method to use. 

“Boards are best,” says John Cencott, 
“because there is no danger of rust over- 
taking the celery during the blanching 
process as is sometimes the case where 
dirt is used. But it takes a lot of lumber 
to blanch even a quarter of an acre. So 
we have to use dirt and run the risk on 
most of our celery. 

‘The boards are set on edge as close 
as possible to the plants, on each side of 
the row, and are held upright by nailing 
small cleats across them at intervals of six 
to eight feet. Another good way is to 
have small wire hooks which slide over 
the edges of the boards and hold them in 
place. 

“As soon as this is done, it is best to 
take a rake or a hiller and pull a little 
dirt around the lower edges of the boards 
in order to fill up any cracks that may 
be there and to hold them firmly in place. 
At the end of two weeks, as a rule, the 
celery is ready for market.” 

Where blanching is done by hilling up 
dirt around the plants. there is not much 
to keep in mind save to get the dirt well 
up around the tops so that all light is ex- 
cluded. It is necessary to hill up on both 
sides and to firm the soil down around the 
stalks with a rake in order to get the best 
results. The work may be aided quite 
materially by going thru the field with a 
double hiller, an implement especially 
designed for this purpose. 

When properly blanched, the celery 
Is pulled up and the roots lopped off with 

sharp knife. The bunches are washed 
in order to remove any dirt that may be 
on them and are then trimmed. They 
ire tied in bundles of one dozen each by 
means of stout ribbon cord and then are 
ready for market. 

Where it is to be shipped to city com- 
mission firms, it is placed in crates holding 
from four to six dozen for the first grade 
and seven to nine dozen for the second 
grade, while the culls go in crates holding 
more than nine dozen. The price ob- 
tained depends entirely upon the size of 
the celery and the season at which it is 
marketed. In an average season, John 
Cencott received from twenty-five cents 
to seventy-five cents per dozen plants for 
it, depending upon size. He markets all 
of his celery with grocerymen in the Twin 
Cities. The price would be considerably 
more if he cotild successfully store his 
crop until midwinter. 

The main thing for celery success, in 
his experience, is to use plenty of barn- 
yard manure, but to use it only when 
well decomposed and thoroly mixed with 
soil, and to keep eternally on the job. The 
fact that he has been raising celery for 
more than twenty ‘years should be evi- 
dence that he finds that it pays. 
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The Royal Baking Service 


from The Royal Educational Department 


EDITOR'S NOTE — With what immense satisfaction do we enjoy a piece of good 
home made cake! How infinitely better it is than any we could possibly buy! Many cakes 
look tempting but when tasted are very dry and disappointing, lacking that favor which 
good flour, baking powder, shortening, eggs and above all, home baking seem to give. 

Wouldn't you like to become a better cake maker? You can, soeasily. In fact, you 
may even become an expert anc i turn your baking knowledge into dollars, for every- 
body loves home made cake. The Royal Educational Department is ready to help 
you with suggestions and special instructions whenever you need assistance. 


Cake Troubles 


HY does my cake rise up in the mid- 

dle?” “How do you make chocolate 
icing glossy?” “How must I change a cake 
recipe when baking in high altitude?” 
Hundreds of women are writing this depart- 
ment daily such questions as these. You 
also perhaps may be bothered by similar 
baking troubles. If so, write the Royal 
Educational Department. It is prepared to 
help you as it is helping thousands ot 
women all over the world. Following are 
a few of the commonest difficulties 


. y P 
Question: What makes my cakes split 
open and the batter pour down the sides? 
Answer: The ovenistoohor. A crust forms before the 
cake has hada chance torise completely, and the un- 
cooked batter forces its way through the top, making 
a very unsightly cake with poor texture. Send for the 
Glazed Paper Oven Test. It is a sheet of correct oven 
temperatures and will be of great assistance to you. 


Question: Is it necessary to use pastry 
flour for cakes? 


Answer: While pastry flour is excellent for all recipes 
in which baking powder is used, it is not necessary 
and moreover not available for everyone. All recipes 
on these pages and in the New Royal Cook Book 
were made up with an ordinary good bread flour and 
the proportion of liquid is correct. All flour, how 
ever, should be sifted before measuring (two or three 
times iseven better for cakes) and never packed dowr 
in the cup, but piled in very lightly. 


Question: How can I get a fine-grained 
cake? 


Answer: Cream butter or other shortening before 
adding sugar—use fine granulated sugar if possible 


Beat the barter well after adding each ingredient, 
and when the beaten egg whites are added last, mix 
them lightly, but very thoroughly, into the barter 


On the other hand, hard beating at this stage tends 
to toughen the cake. Bake the cake in a moderate 
oven, increasing the heat slightly after it has been in 
the oven about 10 minutes. 





The Birthday Cake 





Remember grown-ups as weil as little folks 
will appreciate a birthday cake. It must be 
of superfine quality. This inexpensive 
Pound Cake (recipe below) is delicious; 
for one still less costly you might try the 
Royal Cream Loaf Cake (page 12 New 
Royal Cook Book) which is so light and 
fine you would never dream that it requires 
but two eggs. 


Of course the birthday cake must go as 


far as possible. Everybody will want a piece 
perhaps two, so here is a way of cutting it 
that will surprise you by its economy. 


With a sharp knife, beginning at the 
outside, cut around in circles until you 
reach the center, then slice through each 
circular piece as illustrated. 


Small families, however, will not eat a 
whole cake at one time; therefore instead 
of the usual way, cut desired number of 
pieces from center of the cake as illustrated 
below. To keep the rest fresh push the 
two remaining pieces close together like a 
whole cake. This will keep it moist and 
soft several days. 





. Send for the New Royal Cook Book today — it’s free and complete, | 
containing all departments of cookery. 


ROYAL EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


This is the 
fifth of the 
Royal Baking 


Address — 





Royal Baking Powder Company, 152 William Street, New York | Service 


Cut these out and put in your »*k book 


Pound Cake 


I cup butter 

I cup sugar 

I teaspoon vanilla extract 

I teaspoon lemon extract 

5 cggs 

2 cups flour 

I teaspoon Royal Baking Powder 

Cream butter thoroughly; add sugar very slow- 

ly, beating well between each addition Add fla- 
voring and yolks of eggs which have been beaten 
until pale yellow. Beat egg whites until light and 
add with flour which has been sifted with the baking 
powder two or three times. Beat mixture well for 
several minutes, until verv light and fluffy. Bake 
in greased loaf pan in muderate oven about one 
hour. Cover with the following frosting 






Ornamental Frosting 


1% cups granulated sugar 

% cup water 

2 egg whites 

I teaspoon flavoring extract 

1 teaspoon Royal Baking Powder 

Boil sugar and water without stirring until 

syrup spins a thread; add very slowly to beaten 
egg whites; add flavoring and baking powder and 
beat until smooth and stiff enough to spread. Put 
over boiling water stirring continually until icing 
grates slightly on bottom of bowl. Spread on cake, 
saving a small portion of icing to ornament the 
edge. This can be forced through a pastry tube, 
or, through a cornucopia made from ordinary white 
“etter paper. 


Royal Tropic Aroma Cake 
Illustrated above) 


% cup shortening 
1% cups sugar 
tr cup milk 
\% teaspoon salt 

I teaspoon nutmeg 

2 eggs 

2% cups flour 

4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 

I teaspoon cinnamon 

Cream shortening; add sugar and beaten eggs 

Mix well and add (sifted together) half the flour, 
baking powder, salt and spices; add milk and re 
mainder of dry ingredients Bake two-thirds of 
this batter in two greased layer tins, and to the 
remaining third add one tablespoon cocoa which 
has been mixed with one tablespoon boiling water 
Use this for middie layer. Bake layers in hot oven 
15 to 20 minutes. Put following filling and icing 
between layers and on top of cake 

2 tablespoons butter 

I tablespoon cocoa 

2 cups confectioner’s sugar 

3 tablespoons strong coffee 

I teaspoon vanilla extract 

Cream butter. Add sugar and cocoa very 

slowly, beating until light and fluffy. Add vanilla 
and coffee slowly a few drops at a time, making 
soft enough to spread. 
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When summer bids you good-bye, you are 
bound to be interested in a better heating 
system that will protect your family’s 
health with its balmy, circulating, summer-like warmth. 


Wit nter Day 





The Caloric pipeless furnace makes winter days happy in more 
than 135,000 homes, many in every state of the Union; in Canada 
and Alaska. (Guaranteed to heat your home to 70 degrees in coldest 
weather or your money back. Costs less than stoves to heat your 
building. Saves 35% to 50% fuel. 

The Improved Caloric has important features not found on any 
other heating plant. A circulating air system that is a marvel of } 
efficiency. 

Caloric engineers have had years of experience in pipeless heating. 
Every installation determined according to scientific facts. No 
guess work. 

Before you are face to face with winter visit the nearest Caloric 


dealer. He will help you solve your heating problem. Send for 
free book, ‘“SSummer in Winter.” 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 


Pioneers of Pipeless Heating—l03 Years in Business 
lll Woodrow St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Distributors—Waterhouse- Wilcox Company, San Francisco and Los Angeles; C, H. Parker & Son, Denver 


CALORIC 


SYSTEM OF CIRCULATING HEAT 
























WILLIAM D. BRINCKLOE 





Two Modest Bungalows 


LIVING ROOM 
223*12 


ea. | hy i | 














In ordering plans for this bungalow specify No. 1149. 


I.—THE CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW 


"M sure you'll be interested in looking over the plans of a 

typical little three-room California bungalow. The walls 
are built of hollow tile, covered with stucco; the roof is flat, 
with no projecting eaves, except in the rear. In the sunny 
southwest, snow loads do not have to be considered ; however, if 
you use heavier beams and good, well-cemented composition 
roofing, a bungalow built like this will be thoroly weather- 
proof, almost anywhere in the United States. The large living 
room has built-in bookcases at either side of the left-hand 
end; between these, underneath the high window, is a folding 
bed. 


The sereened porch is a mighty important part of every 
western bungalow; it serves as laundry (the tub is marked “T” 
on my plan), sun-room, children’s play-room, and so on. In 
the east, this porch would, of course, need to be enclosed in 
glass for the winter; so I have planned it that way. 


The heating problem does not worry California folk—a fire- 
place in the living room, and perhaps a portable oil-stove or 
two. However, in this bungalow, the central chimney will 
permit the use of stoves in living room and bedroom; the 
bathroom is heated by the range boiler, which I have placed 
there. Or, you can put a little hot-water heating plant in the 
kitchen with radiators in all the other rooms. 











II.—THE FOUR-ROOM BUNGALOW 


OW, it is possible that you may want a little larger home; 
so here is a four-room bungalow. It is built of frame, 
covered with wide clapboards; there is a cellar underneath, 
with stairs going down from the rear entry-hall. A pipeless 
furnace will heat such a bungalow very comfortably. I think 
the plan needs no explanation. However, let.me call attention 
to just one point. The kitchen, you'll notice, has a little win- 
dow looking out toward the front; so the housekeeper can see 
what’s going on. Most important of all, she can see anyone 
turning in at her gate—guest or book agent—and be all ready 
for either, before the doorbell rings. 


[Editor’s Note: We can furnish working blue-prints of 
either bungalow for $2 per set. Write to House-plan Editor, 
Fruit, Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa; enclose check or 
money-order for $2. Ask for plans No. 1149, if you want the 
California bungalow, or plans No. 1150, if you want the four- 
room bungalow. We do not furnish specifications nor material 
lists, because your local builder can write these to suit whatever 
sort of building material you may intend to use.] 


Ask for No. 1150 in ordering blue prints of this four-room bungalow. 
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Summer Care of Babies 


WALTER A LOOPS, M. D. 


URING the summer 

months deaths of chil- 

dren under one year of 
age from preventable diseases 
are at their height. Infant 
mortality during July more 
than doubles that of June and 
by August it is nearly three 
times as great. It does not 
recede to the June level until November. So much has been 
said, written and taught about the importance of maternal 
nursing, proper care of milk and the role of flies and unclean- 
liness as causes of infantile diseases and death, that attention 
to keeping babies cool and comfortable has been too often 
neglected or entirely overlooked. The importance of the other 
factors is not to be minimized but the one usually neglected 
should be the more emphasized. 

Tropical climates are enervating and 


Cool 


It Is Important to Keep Them 
and Comfortable 


spot to be found should be 

made available. A healthy 
baby may well spend most of 
his time in the open if he is 
properly protected from sun, 
wind, too sudden temperature 
changes, flies and mosquitoes. 
The fear of ‘night air’ has well 
become a matter of memory 
soon to be entirely forgotten. If a sleeping porch is not avail- 
able, windows and doors should be kept open whenever possi- 
ble. Where conditions permit, the use of an electric fan may 
be of service. The beneficial effect of keeping air in motion has 
been thoroly demonstrated. Babies, like adults, usually sleep 
well in a cool, properly ventilated room or on a sleeping porch. 

Frequent bathing during hot weather makes for health and 
comfort. Three times a day is none 
too often. A sponge bath refreshes 
an infant as much as it does an adult. 





the temperature maintained in most 
American homes the year round is 
usually nothing short of that degree. 
It is a well-known fact—at least among 
physicians—that due to being kept too 
warm many infants do not make a 
normal gain. They. are being constantly 
kept in an enervating temperature— 
during the fall, winter and spring due 
to overheating and thru the summer as 
a result of too much and too heavy 
clothing. 


OO many mothers “brutally over- 

dress” their babies. It has been 
aptly said that ‘“‘A baby is a serious 
proposition. He is not a doll to be 
dressed and undressed, bedecked and 
beribboned for the amusement of an 
overgrown girl.” Too many mothers 
do not seem to be aware of this fact and 
much needless suffering is the result. 

An infant’s clothing should always 








Powder should be used sparingly. 
Nothing adds more to an _ infant’s 
charm than to get the full effects of a 
bath in soft water with a bland soap; 
perfumes and laces are superfluous. 

If ‘prickly heat”’ presents itself, it is 
best treated with sponge baths to which 
bi-carbonate of soda (baking soda) is 
added in the proportion of oné table- 
spoonful to two quarts of water. If 
the rash is severe the skin may be 
lightly dusted several times a day with 
the following powder: boric acid, one 
drachm; oxide of zinc, one-half ounce; 
cornstarch, one-half ounce. The diet 
may need correcting. Do not bathe 
baby within an hour after feeding. 
Bathe first, feed afterwards. 

During the summer, infants need 
less food but more water than they 
do in cool weather. Excessively hot 
weather reduces a tolerance for food. 








be adapted to the weather. During very 
hot weather he should be kept quietly at 
home and an abdominal binder, shirt 
and napkin are all that are essential in the way of clothing. Skin 
training is a valuable but too little used measure for the pre- 
vention of colds and attendant ills. It should be commenced 
judiciously, of course, but it is surprising how soon an infant 
can be trained to accommodate himself to temperature changes. 
Too many infants are treated as tho they were invalids and 
many of them become such as a result. 

A safe rule to follow is that of touch. If the little one’s body 
is constantly moist with perspiration he is too warm. If on 
the other hand his extremities are cool and he is blue about the 
mouth, he is not sufficiently dressed. Besides the proper 
amount of clothing, garments should be loose, and light enough 
to permit of the free use of muscles and be smooth, soft, dry 
and clean. When these conditions have been met simplicity 
or elaborateness amount to nothing. Do not use wool under- 
clothing especially during warm weather; linen or silk and 
cotton are more humane. 

Fresh air is of great importance and the summer baby should 
be kept as much as possible in the open, protected from the 
sun. Early morning, late afternoon or evening are the pre- 
ferred times for outings. During the heat of the day the coolest 


Too often attempts are made to relieve 
a baby’s thirst with quantities of 
milk. It should be constantly borne in 
mind that infants require and crave pure water as do adults. 


OTHERS should always nurse their children whenever 
possible, especially during the summer. A _ breast-fed 
infant has a much better chance of living thru his first year than 
has his bottle-fed brother. Maternal nursing is Nature’s 
method, artificial feeding man’s—or woman’s—substitute and 
here as elsewhere the violation of natural laws causes suffering 
and misery. Cows’ milk is an ideal food for calves but not for 
the human infant. There is no substitute for breast milk. It 
is unforgivable when a mother who is able to nurse her offspring 
refuses to do so. 

Milk was never intended to see the light of day and be con- 
taminated. Taken from a cow under the most favorable con- 
ditions it is very liable to be far from clean. Apparently clean 
milk may contain deadly disease germs such as tuberculosis, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, tonsilitis, etc. The 
dirt which appears in milk as a sediment is usually barnyard 
manure. Filth, flies and resulting fever usually terminate in 
a baby’s funeral. Ten bottle-fed babies die to one that is 
breast fed. Continued on page 43 
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Montgomery Ward ? ©. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Don’t You Miss 
this Money Saving 
Opportunity 


Your Free Copy of This 








GOLDEN JUBILEE CATALOGUE 


Fifty years’ experience in making low prices, in selecting worthy, 
serviceable goods, and offering them at a saving, has gone into the 
making of this big complete Golden Jubilee Catalogue. 

Your free copy is waiting here for you. To write for it today is to 
lea: 1 the lowest price you need to pay for anything you need for the 


Home, the Farm and the Family. 


There is a Cash Saving of at 
Least $50 for You 


Getting the right price today is a 
matter of choosing the right place at 
which to buy. To know the lowest 
price, to get the actual market price 
on everything you buy, will mean a 
saving of at least $50 on your needs 
and your family’s needs this season. 

Montgomery Wari & Co. quote the 
lowest prices possible on new, fresh 
merchandise of serviceable quality. 
We do not sell cheap unreliable mer- 
chandise. We do sell goo goods at the 
| owest cash prices of the year. To buy 
from Montgomery Ward & Co. is com- 
plete assurance of Satisfaction and 
Certain Saving. 


Everything for the Home, the 
Farm and the Family 


For the Woman. Are you inter- 
ested in New York styles, the newest 
styles? Ward’s own fashion experts 
have selected in New York everything 


for you and for your children—coats, 
suits, dresses, hats and shoes, and all 
are offerei to you at a big saving. 

For the Man. Do you want full 
value for your dollar? All your per 
sonal needs, everything from clothing 
to a good cigar, is offered you at prices 
that bring you the greatest return for 
your money. 

For the Home. Everything that 
goes to make the home modern ani 
pleasant, rugs, wall paper, furniture 
ani home furnishings are shown in 
this catalogue at pzices that save 
many dollars. 


For the Farm. [verything the 
farmer nseds—tools, roofing, fencing, 
paint, hardware, of guaranteed de- 
pendable quality—at amazingly low 
prices. 

Every item in this catalogue is guar- 
anteed exactly as pictured and de- 
scribed. Your money back if you are 
not entirely satisfied with everything 
you order. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Chicago 


Kansas City St Paul 


Address 


Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 


Is Now Ready for You 


Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 Hours 


We announce a new perfected service for you. 


After a year’s work, ani study, originating 
and testing new systems, and employing ex- 
perts, we have perfected a new system that 
makes certain a very quick and satisfactory 
service to you. 

Practically every order that comes to 
Montgomery Ward & Co. this season will 
actually be shipped and on its way to you 
in less than 48 hours. 

Lower prices, better merchandise, and now 
a new service. True it is indeed that ‘‘ Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., the Oldest Mail Order 
House, is Today the Most Progressive.’ 























Mail this coubon to the one of our five houses nearest you 











To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO, Dert.— 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Fort Worth, Portland, Ore. 
(Mail this coupon to the house nearest you.) 

Please mail me my free copy of Montgoraery Ward's 
Golden Jubilee Catalogue. 


Name acing dct bal hes deen lea Aran ew 6 
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Send ‘Ien Cents for J. & P Coats 
Crochet Book No.2-by.Anne Orr 
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Buffet-Cover and Napkins mu - ore , i Luncheon Square 
Table of Contents Table of Contents 





Plates for 
Plates for Count 
Platesfor Various 


Santis 
Lunch c “loth, Grape Design 
Napkin 





40 Designs for Ten Cents 


HE beautiful linen set pictured here is just one of the many 
attractive patterns clearly ilustrated and explained in the 
J. & P. Coats Crochet Book No. 2. 





There are baby caps, collars, brassieres, guest towels, pillows, 
counterpanes, curtain inserts and a host of other useful, pretty 
designs that are readily made and highly prized by everyone. Be 
sure to use J. & P. Coats Mercerized Crochet—it is preferred for its 
excellent lustre and superior finish. 





If your dealer has not the book, we will mail it promptly on re- 
ceipt of ten cents. 


The Spool Cotton Company, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y.C. 


J.&P. COATS 


MERCERIZED CROCHET 


yf Leading Stores Itvervwhere 
cy v 
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| What Shall! Do? | 








| 
It is very often a real help in ridding the 
mind of worry, to tell your difficulties to an 
understanding and sympathetic friend. The 
truth of this statement proves itself over and 
over again in the number of letters asking our i} 
opinion on all kinds af problems which our | 
readers send us. 


If you are puzzled over the conventions of 
our modern social life, or have a personal 
problem that is bothering you, we will be g'ad 
to help you with it. 
point may solve or suggest the solution of 


your difficulty. 


Another person's view- 


j 
} 

| : : 

| Sign your initials only, if you prefer, but 
} send a stamped, addressed envelope jor reply 
Address Bertha Averille, Fruit,Garden and 
Home, Des Moines, lowa 


—————— rn 
© —————— ae) 





A Missouri man writes: “About two 
months ago a girl refused a personal 
invitation of mine, giving good reasons, 
but said that she would go at some future 
time. Would it be polite for me to extend 
another invitation after this length of 

time?” 

There is absolutely no reason why you 
should not extend another invitation to 
the girl. She undoubtedly had some 
other engagement for the evening you 
wished her company and was sorry that 
she could not accept your invitation. “If 
at once you don’t succeed, try, try again,” 
is a very good rule to follow so long as the 
girl really seems interested. The same 
thing might happen a second time with real 
regret on her part that she could not go. 

A South Dakota subscriber asks: “When 
introducing my sister who is not married, 
is it proper to repeat the last name?” 

When presenting a relative whose name 
is the same as your own, it is unnecessary 
to repeat that name. Thus in introducing 
an unmarried sister, you might say, ‘‘Miss 
Daniels, I want you to meet my sister, 
Mildred.” If, however, the name is dif- 
ferent, as in the case of a married sister, 
be sure to give it distinctly. 

A Minnesota reader asks: ‘‘Is it proper 
for a girl and man to sit in the car and 
visit a while after returning home from 
an entertainment?” 

When you reach home, ‘* is much better 
to go to the house and do your visiting. 
It shows a lack of good taste to sit out on 
the street and visit, where all may see and 
criticize. 

Summer Care of Babies 
Continued from page 40 

The only condition that practically 
always forbids nursing is tuberculosis in 
the mother. Paleness, pains in the back 
or chest, a return of the menstrual flow 
are insufficient reasons for discontinuing 
or refusing to nurse. When these condi- 
tions are present or if pregnancy ensues, 
a physician should be consulted. 

There are times, of course, when it is 
necessary to use artificial feeding, but 
maternal nursing should be continued as 
long 4s it is needed for even small amounts 
of breast milk are of decided benefit to the 
child. 

Diarrhoea plays an important part in 
the causation of infant mortality. It 
accounts for a large percentage of the 
summer deaths of. infants. If diarrhoea 
with green, mucous-filled stools, with or 
without vomiting, is present, all food 
should be stopped, nothing but pure, 
cooled, boiled water given and a physician 
sent for posthaste. It is easier to prevent 





the summer 


Fruit, Garden and Home 


than to cure diarrhoea in infants but 
when it is present no time should be lost 
in attempting to effect an early cure. 
Proper treatment early in an attack will 
be worth many days of treatment later. 
The spirit as well as the letter of directions 
given by the attending physician should 
be faithfully followed. Too often when 
all possible is done the fight is a losing one. 

Premature weaning should be avoided 
whenever possible. It is far better to 
continue to nurse a child until cool weath- 
er if this can be done. Weaning should 
be carried on gradually, especially during 
warm weather. Baby should have first 
consideration in deciding on the time of 
weaning. In starting artificial food it 
must be very freely diluted. If the diluted 
food is well received, it may be gradually 
strengthened but in this regard it is wise 
to make haste slowly, especially during 
warm weather. 


Nothing Lost But Pure Water 
Continued from page 34 

with a quick heat then cook more slowly 

until done. Same way with dehydration. 

Sweat the inside moisture out first; then 

the whole product is properly preserved. 

Sun drying does not do this. 

Speaking of sun drying, even out in 
sunny California, where they have been 
using the sun for years, they have found 
that a properly operated dehydration 
plant is cheaper than sun drying and 
turns out a better product, free from dust 
and insects and of natural color and 
quality. Sun drying will soon be a thing 
of the past because it is not efficient. 

The possibilities of dehydration are 
unlimited. First, the consumer must be 
educated to this new product. Its advan- 
tages are obvious. Then dehydration 
must be perfected and standardized. It 
would seem foolish to dry potatoes yet 
the Germans have been doing it for 
years. We waste a good portion of our 
potato crop by leaving the spring supply 
to sprout in our cellars. A soggy, sprouted 
potato is of little food value. So we may 
yet come to dehydrating potatoes and 
other supposedly long keeping vege- 
tables. But the greatest use of dehydra- 
tion will be for perishable stuff like 
greens, beans, sweet corn, tomatoes. 
Waste fruits will also be saved for a 
hungry nation by dehydration—and of 
course perishable fruits that are not culls 
We will learn to eat dehydrated fruits as 
confections—and be healthier for it. De- 
hydration is scientific drying. It has 
come to stay. 

Summer Sewing 

I’ve discovered a delightful way to 
keep up my sewing and mending during 
months when sewing is 
usually looked upon as a hardship. 

In a rather small covered lunch basket 
I place a complete set of sewing supplies 
such as scissors, thread, thimble, needles, 
darning yarn and some rolls of pieces for 
patching most commonly used. In a 
large market basket I place garments 
that require mending or those that are 
ready for hand sewing. 

These two baskets are always kept 
where they can be caught up when I have 
a half hour or more to spend on the porch 
or lawn. And in this way I accomplish 
a great deal of sewing which I should not 
do if I had each time to assemble the 
materials needed for,the work and later 
to return them to their proper places.— 
Alice M. Ashton. 
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Here Are Prices You've | 
Been Waiting For 


Why look further for low prices? 
“Kalamazoo-Direct-to- You” 
prices have hit bottom. Our 
savings to you are now the big- 
gest in the history of our busi- 
ness. Prices quoted here show 
but a sample of what we car 
save for you. 


Send for New List of Prices 


, and see the savings you 
Hy can make on articles 
such as furnaces, washing 
™ machines, cream separa- 
tors, fencing, shoes, paint, 
sewing machines, and a great 
line of farm and home needs. 


























postal today and 

Ask for Soa 
No, 289 

Kalamazoo Stove Co. 


Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
1AMAZSO 





















4, the practical Automobile, 
Tractor ard Radio Train- 
ing offered in this Miliion 
Dollar Trade School that I 


ployment when you . omy 
as a Sweeney Graduate 


RADIO COURSE FREE 


These positions require Radio train- 
ing as well os practical automotive 
training. ny Rai the right Et of 
== iw it Pay k 
as City. you and. be 
willing to take aeht = of training. 


FREE = Simply send name, post card will 

"or my ranteed posi cat = 

end my special ofr of © guarentes ition. oa 
pow. r presen 

tives Givas sy oranch tgoag gers to to handle Beoeney tole and 


taear J. SWEENEY, Pres. 


LEARN A TRADE 



















—— Built for seul work 
sawin logs. | 


Improvements ''f* 
make the WITTE more de- 
i a Se. With tree 





















Complete Taformation FREE. d 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, , / 
1731 Oakland Av. Kansas Cit, Me, Yd 
aay 1721 Empire uilding, wy 
Wy Pittsburgh, Pa. Wiel? 
Cw 
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4 Make big money on hogs. I'll send yoia 
trio of registered Berkshires on a year's 
time. No red tape—no interest. Have 
sold hundreds on this plan with universal satisfaction. 
Pigs fully guaranteed. Send for particulars 
JACK FROST, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 











Patents and 


|'BAIR & FREEMAN f2ten4, a2: 


| 701 Crocker Bldg., Dept. F, Des Moines, lowa 
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/ No. 1468—-Ladies’and Misses’ Dress. besides as this dress proves ze 1467 
J 1458 Size 16 years and 36 to 42 inches bust requires 244 yards of 36-inch material 
measure. So simply made and so charm- with 134 yards of 36-inch contrasting 
ing the result can be truly said of this material, 
style. Size 36 requires 514 yards of 36-inch alk . : - 
\ 1 - ; 2 +a . rly No. 1466—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress. ~ 
ee ae cae Sizes 16 years and 36, 38 and 40 . 
No. 1458 — Ladies’ Summer Dress. inches bust measure. An organdie frock f 
Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 is an absolute requisite among your 
nches bust measure. Dotted Swiss is so fashionable this season that it is most summer wearables. Size 36 requires 654 yards of 36-inch material with 
ad visable to have at least one made like the style illustrated among your collection ribbon for sash. 


of summer toggery. Size 35 requires 474 yards of 35-inch material with 34-yard , ’ ; ‘ 
: i . No. 1461—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress. Sizes 16 years and 36, 
{ 36-inch contrasting material 


Popular Late Summer Garments of Simple Design 






234 yards 


38 and 40 


} 
i 


inches bust measure. A very smart style that would look especially well in 
No. 1446—Children’s Dress. Sizes 6,8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Even the most organdie, lawn or voile. Size 36 requires 3144 yards of 36-ir iterial with 
fastidious young person would be pleased with a dress like the one illustrated, %-yard of 32-inch contrasting material for trimming bands 


2 2 


Size 8 requires 154 yards of 36-inch material for dress and 1% yards of 36-inch 
material for guimpe. 


No. 1467—Ladies’ Jumper Dress. Sizes 16 years and 36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust measure. A jumper affords the indispensable freedom summer 


activities 


No. 1447—Ladies’ Dress. Sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. The demand. Size 36 requires 4% yards of 36-inch material for dress and 134 yards of 
slightly long waist and combination of two materials is new indeed and becoming 36-inch material for guimpe. 
soneovvoconsnovensoooovnvsesnsneccsnenevnvoesesesnesnsnsesssseneseauevsusesenescasevesosoususcsceuenecscseeencanensnesuessscnsseoenencesssogsesessseeseneensoesoecevesesssnsseseess 
How to Order Patterns.—Write your nam2 and aldress plainly on any piece When you order your pattern, we think it would pay you to enclose 10c. extra 
of paper. Enclose 12c. in stamns or coin (wrap coin carefully) for each pattern to receive a copy of our SUMMER FASHION MAGAZINE, which shows about 
ordered. Send your order to FASHION D2PARTMENT. Oar patterns are 409 styles, including several pages of embroidery designs, and contains a seven- 
furnished especially for us by the leading fashion designers of New York City. lesson course in dressmaking, which will be of great help to vou in making up 


Every pattern is seam-allowing and guaranteed to fit perfectly any garment you select. 
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Make It Up Yourself 


OME dressmak- 
ing has become 
so simple and at- 

tractive, since paper 
patterns have been 
made more usable and our notion counters 
filied with so many ready-to-use parts of 
the completed garment, that every dis- 
cerning, energetic woman wants to take 
advantage of these possibilities by mak- 
ing at least a few of the many pretty 
garments she craves for her wardrobe. 
The dress model No. 1079 illustrated 
offers many possibilities and variations 
for the home dressmaker who wishes to 
make her garment 
just a little different. 
A long list of mate- 
rials are suited to its 
construction. If it is 
to be used as a late 
summer frock, ging- 


ham trimmed with 
linene, tissue ging- 
ham, printed voile 
trimmed with plain 


voile or organdie is 
good. If it is to be 
an autumn frock, 
which is much more 
apt to be the case, 
you may choose a 
wool crepe, Canton 
serge or crepe in some 
shade of brown, for 
that is to be the color 
for this coming sea- 
son. Then, of course, 
you would trim it 
with georgette or a 
contrasting shade of 
crepe de chine in a 
color that is most be- 
coming to your face. 
You might also make 
this a most practical 
style for every day 
wear, if you used 
navy, blue or black 
serge or tricotine with 
a washable vest of 
organdie or batiste. 
Perhaps if you dipped the white material 
you select for the collar and vest in 
black coffee you would find that the 
beige tint is more becoming to your 
complexion than the dead white and 
very much smarter. 

If made up for a fall garment, we 
would suggest that you use the long in- 
stead of the short sleeves, for it has been 
whispered by fashion authorities that 
the long, tight sleeve is going to be the 
vogue ere long. 

The directions given below are for 
making the dress as it is shown in the 
large view. Open material and fold 
lengthwise thru center with the right side 
folded in and arrange pattern on material 
with all edges marked by large triple 
perforations on a lengthwise fold, and 
the belts either lengthwise or crosswise 
to save material. Mark all notches and 
perforations with tailor’s chalk or with 
a tracing wheel. Do not cut notches. 
For short sleeves cut lower part of sleeve 
section on waist off; along line of single 
large perforations. The whole of stay- 
belt and outside belt are given. Make 
stay-belt of belt webbing. 

Close the underarm and sleeve seams 
of blouse making a French seam by taking 


In Late Summer or 


Early Fall Materials 





a one-eighth inch seam 
on the right side, trim 
edges close to stitching, 
turn garment wrong 
side out, creasing on 
the seam and stitch one-quarter inch 
from edge. Turn the upper side of vest 
under three-quarters inch, turn the edge 
in three-eighths inch and hem with small 
stitches that do not show on the right 
side. 

Turn the front edges of waist under 
along line of small perforations and lap 
front edges of waist over vest with cor- 
responding notches matching edges even 
and stitch to position 
at left side and finish 
right for closing, by 
making a small hem 
on the right edge of 
vest, and turn the 
seam allowance on 
edge of front of waist 
under and stitch. 
Then finish with 
snappers. 

Gather the lower 
edge of waist between 
double large perfora- 
tions, draw gathers 
up and arrange upper 
edge of stay-belt 
along upper row of 
gathers with single 
large perforation at 
center - front, two 
large perforations at 
center-back and two 
small perforations at 
underarm seams, 
front edges of waist 
at single small perfo- 
rations in. belt, and 
finish left end of stay- 
belt even with front 
edge of waist and al- 
low the right end of 
stay-belt to be free 
to first small perfora- 
tion. The lower edge 
of this extended end 
is stitched to upper 
edge of skirt at left side when joining 
waist to skirt. 

Arrange collar over neck and front 
edges of waist with notches meeting and 
baste to position. Cut bias strips of 
material about one and one-half inches 
wide and arrange over collar with seam 
edges even and include when stitching 
collar to neck edge. Clip the seam edges 
about one-quarter inch apart, being care- 
ful not to clip stitching, then turn the 
remaining edge of bias strip under three- 
eighths inch and stitch to waist, covering 
all raw edges. 

Close seams of skirt making French 
seams and leaving the left side seam 
open twelve and one-half inches for 
placket. Finish edges of pocket opening 
with a continuous facing by cutting a 
straight strip of material twice the 
length of opening and two and three- 
quarters inches wide. Join the long edge 
continuously to edges of opening, turn 
the remaining edge under three-eighths 
inch then crease again at center and 
stitch over raw. Turn this facing under 
on the front edge and allow it to extend 
on back edge for an extension underlap. 
Make three downward turning tucks in 


Continued on page 49 

















The Newest Beauty Aid! 


The Gilson Cap (not a boudoir cap) 
is the very newest aid to beauty. 
Fully adjustable, it fits any head; 


any style hairdress. Better in a net 
or a veil for keeping the hair in place. 
The Gilson Cap is cleverly de- 
signed to make your hair stay combed 
nightor day. It saves your wai Kee] 

the ‘‘bob’’ from tangling! Saves time on 
hurried mornings! Wear a Gilson Cap 
and be assured of a neat early morning 


appearance before husband or family. 
Style 0— White washable net wit ir 
blue, orchid or black washable satir 
ribbon trimming, $1.50. 
Style 60—Same cap in SILK. Keeps 
hair cleam, as wellas combed. Espe: 


ally desirable for automobile or Pullman 
but fine for around the house. Na 
blue and beaver brown washable silk 
$2.00. Heavier black and white check 
silk, $2.50. (Style 60 packed in genuir 


leather, satin lined case $1.00 extra 
For sale by the better hair dressers and 
stores. If you do not find it easily, 
write or telephone direct to 


THE GILScN CO., Inc., Room 800, 
1006 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















FREE for 10 Days’ Wear 


Send no money—just tell us which ring to send— 
No. 102 or 103. We will send you one of these genuine 
sparkling Tifnite gems mounted in solid gold—on 
10 days’ FREE TRIAL. Don’t miss this offer. Send 

When it arrives, deposit $3.50 with 

Put It Beside Powtmaster Wear’ ON ay 
ow beautiful it in anyone can tell it 

a Diamond from a diamond, send it back and we 
refund deposit. If you buy pay the baiance at $3.00 per 
month until $12.50 is paid. rite today. Send strip of paper 
fitting end to end around finger joint for ring size. 


THE TIFMITE CO. 511. Plymouth Ct. Dept. 2040 Chicago 




















IT’S EASY WITH THE BROIDERFAST 


Does beautiful embroidery in one-quarter the 


usual time. Gives your lingerie, outer gar- 
ments and household linen the exquisite charm 
of beautiful needlework. Works a wonderful 
beaded effect for sport blouses or coat suits. 
Embroiders chain stitch or French knots. 
Send only one dollar for holder, three sizes 
needle-points and full directions. Money back 
in three days if not satisfied. Agents make big 
money. Terms accompany first order 
Dept. 28, Broiderfast Sales Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


EVERGREENS 


f" Hill's Hardy Tested Sorts 

Best for windbreaks hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect buildings,crops,stock 
gardens and orchards. Hill's Evergreens 
are nursery crown and hardy every- 
where. Hill's Evergreen book sent free 
Write today. Beautiful Evergreen Trees at mod- 
erate prices. _World's largest growers. Est. 1855. 









Evergreen Specialists 





THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., INC., OUNDEE, ILL. 
Box 253 
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CHICKEN SQUARES 

Stew and bone one chicken and 
two pounds of veal. Make a 
thick white sauce, using one cup 
of fat from chicken broth, one 
quart of milk and flour for thick- 
ening. Combine six well-beaten 
eggs with the meat, then add white 
sauce and seasoning. Bake in a 
large dripping pan forty-five 
minutes, allow it to cool fifteen 
minutes, cut in squares and 
serve. The recipe serves twenty- 
four people. 
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ELIZABETH DREDGE PIERCE 


They Fit Well In the Dinner, 
Party and Luncheon Menus 





What’s In a Name? 

T is a recognized fact that the psycho- 

logical influence of names plays a greater 
part in our daily living than would at first 
appear, or than we would generally care 
to concede. This applies to dishes with 
unusual names quite as readily as to other 
things, and lends a new interest in their 
planning and preparation, to say nothing 
of the expectancy with which we gather 
about to partake of them. 

Refrigerator Cake, for example, con- 
jures up in the housewife’s mind a cool, 
refreshing dessert of some substantial 
nature, that surely cannot have any rela- 
tion to a hot oven. Therefore it is of 
interest, particularly for use on a hot day. 

Twenty-four Hour Salad immediately 
suggests the more leisurely preparation of 
a dish that usually requires hurried assem- 
bling, just at the busiest moments preced- 
ing the serving of the meal. To eliminate 
any portion of this eleventh-hour rush, 
must certainly make its appeal. 

The recipes given herewith are “tried 
and true,” and will be found practical as 
well as novel to serve for luncheons, din- 
ners, or refreshments for afternoon and 
evening parties. 
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Odd Names For Delicious Dishes 
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Sift two cups of flour, four tea- 
spoons of baking powder, one-hal/ 
teaspoon of salt, and two table- 
spoons of sugar together three 
times. Rub in one tablespoon of 
butter, add one-half to three- 
fourths cup of milk or water and 
one cup of shredded cocoanut, to 
make a soft dough. Pat out to 
one-half inch thickness and cut 
in diamond shapes. Bake in a 
hot oven fifteen minutes. Serve 
hot with butter. 








COCOANUT DIAMONDS 





REFRIGERATOR CAKE 


Melt one-half pound of German sweet chocolate (do not 


and add one can of shrimps 





TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SALAD 


Make a dressing of four egg yolks, the juice of one 
lemon, one-fourth cup of cream, and a pinch of salt, 
cooked until thick in a double boiler. Add one-half pint 
of whipped cream when the mixture is cold. Mix with 
one can of diced pineapple, one can of white cherries, one 
box of marshmallows cut in pieces. The salad may be 
completely prepared as long as four hours before needed and 
allowed to stand. When ready to use, add one-fourth 
pound of pecans and serve on head lettuce. Serves eleven 
or twelve plates. 


SHRIMP WIGGLE 
Make a plain white sauce 








use milk chocolate), two tablespoons of powdered sugar, 
and three tablespoons of warm water in double boiler 
until a smooth paste is obtained. When cool add the 
volks of four eggs one at a time, and beat each time. 
When thoroly cold, add whites of eggs beaten stiff. Line 
loaf cake tin with oiled paper, put in a layer of lady 


fingers, separated, or plain vanilla wafers, then a layer 


of chocolate filling, alternating until the pan is filled. 
A dozen and a half lady fingers or about one pound of 
vanilla wafers will be used. Set in a refrigerator for 
several hours, slice and serve with whipped cream slightl\ 
sweetened. 





hot toast. 





and one cup of peas. Season. 
Serve hot on triangles of piping 
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High-Priced Winter Eggs Produced Via Sprouted 
Oats “WAY” Means Larger Profits 


G'et the Facts About Our Grain 
Sprouter. Learn What It Has 
Done for Your Brother Poultry 
Raisers and What We Guar- 
antee It for You 


AKE three bushels of fresh, green, tempting feed from one 
bushel of oats, wheat or rye. Turn loafing hens into money- 
making egg producers—have eggs to sell when prices are 

highest—get fertile eggs for spring hatching—all at a big saving in 
feed cost. Every poultry raiser should have a ‘‘Successful” Sprouter. 
Saves its cost in a few days’ feeding and then keeps on saving money 
and doubling up your profits for a lifetime service. 

Just what’s needed in fall and winter to keep hens laying and needed 
again in the spring to make chicks grow into lively profit-producing 
birds. Write at once for complete 1923 offer. Sold on trial and pays 
for itself before trial runs out. 


“SUCCES a UL." 


Grain Sprouter 
Practically All Steel--Made in 


Sections 
New Safety Lamp Insures Doubly Against Accident 
Double steel walls—metal trays. There is nothing else like the 
“Successful”? Sprouter. It’s a brand new idea. Cannot be 


compared to wooden sprouters. It is warp proof—shrink proof— 
swell proof—nothing in it to rot—food cannot mold. 


Made with glass doors. Each section a separate compartment. 
Start with just enough sections for your needs and add more as 
you need them. 


Here is a money maker that proves its worth right at the start. 








Test seed corn 
and start your 
plants the eas- 
iest and surest 
way with this 
Des Moines 
Grain Sprouter 








20 ibs. raw (3 
- This In one 
i a week’s time—the 
sprouted oats oo fl oe making feed ob- 
PP 3 n 
shown below in § Be RR talnabie. 
“Successful” | 5% x 
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SPROUTED OATS 
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Read These Letters 


From Owners 


Enjoys a 60% Egg Yield 

Big Run, Pa., Jan. 20, 1920 
Gentlemen: Have had splendid 
success with your Sprouter, In- 
cubator and Brooder secured 
last season. Very few people se- 
cure eggs this winter but I have 
been getting about 60% from 
my flock. I now this is duet 
feeding correctly sprouted ox 
I think the sprouter is j 
wonderful. Mrs.Jno.L. Keely, 

Box A25 


80 Hens Averaged Nearly 25 Eggs 
Per Hen for a Month 
Salem, Ore., Apr. 5, 1920. 
Dear Sirs: Your sprouter is the 
thing Would not be without 
one since I have seen how 
sprouted oats increases and 
keeps up the egg yield. One 
flock of 80 hens averaged nearly 
25 eggs per hen for the month 
of March. Many are getting 
interested in it. Harold F. Phil- 
lippe, 2199 Fairgrounds | 


m= res men ay 


It has increased egg yields 5 
localities more. Takes only 15 minutes a day of 
your time. Sprouts oats in 24 hours and then grows 


percent—in some 


an inch of crisp green sprouts every day. One feeding 
of sprouted oats at noon each day is all that’s needed 
to increase the egg yield. And at the same time you 
cut your feed cost one-third and settle your green 
feed problem once and for all. Write for full details. 


Write Your Name in the Coupon or 
on a Postal and Mail Today for 
Circular and 1923 Offer 


We could show you scores of more letters like these, 
but why not show. you the “Successful’’ Sprouter 
itself and let you see how it can save money and 
make money for you every day you use it. Famous 
booklet, “Proper Care and Feeding of Little Chicks, 
Ducks, Geese and Turkeys,”’ 10 cents. 


Write Today 
Des Moines Incubator Co., 


824 Third Street Des Moines, lowa 


Des Moines Incubator Company 
824 Third Street Des Moines, lowa 


Please send me circulers and your 1923 offer on the ‘‘Successful”’ 


Grain Sprouter 


Name 


Addres: 


City 
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EASY NOW 10 RID 
YOUR PLACE OF FLIES 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers Wonderful 
Chemical That Is Fatal to Flies. Not 
a Poison—Harmless to Stock. 


Flies are one of the most dangerous 


and annoying things with which the 
farmer has to contend. Now through 
the discovery of E. R. Alexander, widely 


known scientist, you can rid your house and barns 
and livestock of these pests almost instantly, and 
with notrouble at all This discovery is in the form 
of an organic chemical that is fatal to flies, and simi- 
lar pests, such as chiggers, mosquitoes and moths. 





This new discovery, which is called Alexander's 
Rid-O-Fly, is not a poison. Though it kills flies hke 
magic, farm animals and human beings are not 
affected by it at all. In addition to killing these 
insects, Rid-O-Fly is a strong repellant. Flies will 
not come near stock or buildings where Rid-O-Fly 
has been used Lid-O-F ly is particularly valuable 
for cows and horses, as it is a known fact that flies 
do untold harm to these animals. 

So confident is Dr. Alexander that his discovery 
will rid your house, barns and livestock of these 
pests that he offers to send a $2.00 supply for only 
$1.00 on the guarantee that if Rid-O-F ly does not 
solve your fly problems it will cost you nothing. 
Two big Kansas City banks guarantee the reliabil- 
ity of this offer 

SEND NO MONEY—just your name and ad- 
dress to the Alexander Laboratories, 1642 Gateway 
Sts ation, Kansas City, Mo., and this introducto ry 
offer wil] be mailed at once 











1 Jewel 
Burlin a 





Adjusted to theSecond 21 Ruby and SapphireJewels 
Adjusted to Temperamae 25 Year Gold Strata Case 
sone tolsochronism Your Choice of Dial Pas 
Adjusted to i, (ncluding —aave.e 
New ideas in Thin Cases 


On I OO 


Down 


Only One Down will buy Lt — of 
watch mantact ture. = balance y: wed to 
Rey, in small, easy, monthly paond ne Say A 21-Jewel 
atch—is Pa to — at a price much lower than 
that of other hig vvatches. Besides, you 
have the selection of the finest thin model desi; 
re it latest et tye | “aba cases. Write for FREE 
IAL OFFER today 


. 


Writestii2 


he Burlington Watch Book— write today. Find 
— pb, this great special _ which is bein 
made for only a fimited time. You know a 
deal more about watch bexing when you this 
You will be able to “steer clear”’ of the over- 
priced watches which en no better. Write for 
watch book and our special offer TODAY ! 


Burlington Watch Company 
., Chicago 


Dept.?476, 19th St., and Marshall BI 
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Happy Lanterns 


VERNA GRISIER McCULLY 


OMMY was hopping merrily about 
the floor in a brand new pair of shoes. 
He was oh, so happy. 

But Matilda wasn’t because she didn’t 
have new shoes. It was not her turn to 
have them. So she had very sad feelings. 

“Tommy, lets you and I give Matilda 
the shoe box,”’ said Mumsey. 

“Why, ‘course we’ll give her the shoe 
box,” said Tommy. 

“What good is an old shoe box?” 
asked Matilda a bit grumpily. 

“You can have the tissue paper, too,”’ 
said Tommy cheerily. 

“Yes,”’ said Mumsey, “we will need 
some of the paper, but we must have some 
colored tissue paper, too.”’ 

“Are you going to make paper dolls?” 
asked Matilda excitedly. 

“You wait and you'll see, as soon as 
you bring the paper,’”’ answered Mumsey. 

Tommy and Matilda scampered off as 
fast as ever their legs could carry them. 
Tommy’s new shoes were slippery on the 
soles and he couldn’t scamper as quickly 
as Matilda. So she came back first with 
all the colors of tissue paper. Just then 
Tommy walked in, carrying the scissors 
carefully with their points down. 

“Now we are going to make Matilda a 
Happy Lantern,” said Mumsey. 

“What’s a Happy Lantern?” 
Matilda. 

Munsey took the lid off the shoe box 
and removed all the tissue paper from 
the inside. Then she drew a line on the 
outside, down the center of each side, 
dividing each side into two equal parts. 
On one half she drew a crescent moon, on 
the other half a star. Then on the other 
side she made a diamond shape and a 
circle. On one end she drew a face, like 
a Jack o’lantern, and on the other end a 
square. 

“What next?” asked Tommy. 

And what do you think Tommy’s and 
Matilda’s mother did next? She cut 
holes in that box, very carefully following 
the designs that she had made on the 
outside. 

When that was finished it looked like 
a funny house with queer windows and 
no roof. 

“Now for the top,” and Mumsey cut a 
large squre hole in the middle of the top. 

“Oh, I forgot the paste and a candle and 
matches. And a piece of string too. 

Tommy hurried off very quickly in 
order not to miss anything that hap- 
pened to the funny box house. When 
he came back with all these things, they 


asked 


chose a color of tissue paper for each win- 
dow of the Happy Lantern. 

They decided upon white for the Jack 
o’lantern face, which was to be the front. 


Then they chose blue for the star, to go 
with the yellow moon, with red for the 
circle and green for the diamond. They 


cut pieces of these colors of tissue paper a 
bit larger than the shape they were to 
cover. They pasted these pieces on the 
inside of the box, each color over the 
shape they had chosen for it. 

Mumsey tied a long string to the front 
of the box. After that she stuck the 
short candle firmly in the center of the 
bottom of the box. She did this by melt- 
ing some of the wax on the end of the 
candle with a lighted match. Then she 
put the lid on and lighted the candle 
thru the big hole in the top. It was the 
most beautiful Happy Lantern you ever 
saw! 

“Just before it gets dark you can take it 
outside and draw it up and down in front 
of the house,” said Mumsey. 

Now it was Tommy’s turn to have sad 
feelings. 

“T wish I had one, too,” he said. 

“T know,” said Matilda. ‘“‘We’ll make 
one for you out of the box my shoes came 
in the last time. I know where it is.” 

In a very short time, Tommy and 
Matilda were making another Happy 
Lantern. That evening they took them 
out of doors, all alight, and drew them up 
and down on the sidewalk. 


QUICK WINDOW WASHING 

This scheme is for cleaning the outside 
of French windows or doors, or for other 
first-floor windows which are low enough 
to be reached by a long-handled mop, 
brush or common broom. Allow a scant 
teaspoonful of sal soda, but no soap, to a 
gallon of very hot water, and mop or 
scrub the glass with this, using plenty of 
water and working rapidly. When per- 
fectly clean, rinse by dashing hot water 
over the panes. Now let the glass dry. 
If water is scalding hot, evaporation will 
be so rapid that a crystal-clear glass will 
result. The secret of success here is hot 
water and quick work. Glass must be 
rinsed as soon as washed or streaks will 
be the consequence. In the home of the 
writer are two long windows, each con- 
taining twenty-one five-inch panes of 
glass! It is almost impossible to clean 
and polish these tiny panes with cloths 
and avoid smears, to say nothing of the 
time consumed by such a tedious task. 
—Mrs. A. B. D. 
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You Can Save Those Friendly 


Trees 
Continued from page 16 

the eye as it is when sheltered and 
screened by a tree or two. Fruit trees, 
long relegated to the orchard and the 
back garden, are not to be thus treated 
by the tree lover, who knows their beauty 
for the front yard is sometimes fascinat- 
ng in effect. A house of English cottage 
style, a Colonial house or a house of 
Spanish type is equally decorated by a 
peach tree abloom against it, or a pear 
tree sprinkling white blossoms down on 
the greensward of the front yard. So 
with no rules to hamper, trees can be left 
standing as they grew, and with a little 
planning of house and grounds, they may 
become one of the most pleasing features 
of the place. 


Direct From Farm to Consumer 


Continued from page 18 
quarters. The kitchenettes and small 
apartments are occupied by dwellers who 
are in the clerical class and have sadly 
shrunken pocketbooks so that the “Junior 
Hamper,” as they call it, is naturally the 
right thing for the flat dweller. 

Any farmer or grower who lives within 
reasonable distance of a city and close 
enough to a station where he can get early 
morning delivery can build up a “Home 
Hamper” trade. Notes in the hampers 
can convey information to the customers 
as to specials like homemade jellies, pre- 
serves, cottage cheese, or other products, 
subject to order. And the grower will get 
his full share of the consumer’s dollar. 


Short Cuts in Refurnishing 


Continued from page 11 

Another who had a small room took 
an old-fashioned cradle and converted it 
into a rocking seat. It was painted and 
cushioned to match the wicker furniture 
and placed at one end. At the opposite 
end was a long box, covered with a mat- 
tress enclosed in art crash with pillows 
of the same cretonne. The arrangement 
gave a well-proportioned balance and 
used all available space. In between 
were two arm chairs and a wicker desk 
with a painted waste paper basket and 
fittings of sanitas painted in a design 
adapted from the cretonne. 

In refurnishing the nondescript or un- 
gainly piece of furniture may often be 
made less conspicuous if painted the 
same color as the background and a strong 
contrasting color, in a table cover, vase 
or lamp, be placed at a little distance 
from it. 

Screens, too, serve to conceal the weak 
end of a room and may be valuable ad- 
juncts in shifting the emphasis or intro- 
ducing the needed bit of extra color. 
Sereens good in design may be toned up 
by adding touches of the desired color, if 
one has a knack with paints. Screens 
are especially “valuable when articles 
such as the sewing machine must be in 
one of the main rooms. Hospitality does 
not seem as spontaneous and whole- 
hearted when symbols of prolonged labor 
are before one’s eyes. 

Upstairs there are even more possi- 
bilities in short cuts. First, there are the 
beds; two or three feet may be taken from 
the head boards of old pieces and the 
carving left unmarred. The cabinet 
maker will finish this open surface off to 
correspond with the foot and often a bed 
in good modern lines is obtained. The 
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finish may have to be changed especially 
if it happens to be golden oak. 

A single bed may have the head and 
foot both cut down low enough to give 
the effect of a day bed. When covered 
with good cretonne and finished with 
pillows at either end, it resembles a day- 
bed and the room takes on the semblance 
of a sitting room or study. 

Old bureaus are occasionally beautiful 
just as they are, but as a rule the side 
supports of the mirrors may destroy the 
effect of the good structural lines. Then 
they should be removed and the mirror 
hung above the dresser which will be 
treated as a chest of drawers. 

But after all it is the “little touches’’ 
which bespeak the homemaker’s greatest 
skill and imagination. The final em- 
phasis of color in a table cover of violet 
or a Chinese square of blue embroidery; 
the triangular pillow which just fits the 
old chair, or the lamp at just the con- 
venient angle beside the couch, will di- 
vert the attention from the slightly 
apologetic chair or the old table. To 
give each piece of furniture a fair chance 
by placing it so that its good points are 
in the high lights, to eliminate all that is 
needless or thoroly unsightly and to re- 
arrange, refinish and reconnect what re- 
mains by carrying out a definite scheme 
of color harmony and arrangement, will 
reduce the longing for too many new 
things at a time and make the house into 
a livable home in which guests will gladly 
linger. 


Make It Up Yourself 


Continued from page 45 

skirt by creasing along lines of small per- 
forations and stitching three-quarters 
inch from edges to crease. Gather the 
upper edge of skirt between double 
large perforations, making two rows of 
gathers. Draw gathers up and join to 
lower edge of waist with center fronts, 
center backs and side seams meeting, 
pinning edges together till gathers have 
been distributed, then baste and try on. 
When gathers have been satisfactorily 
distributed stitch edges together and 
then stitch the lower edge of stay-belt 
over the joining of skirt to waist. 

Try the dress on and measure an 
equal distance from the floor all the way 
round. Fashion predicts a longer skirt 
for fall and winter. Not as long as the 
old-fashioned street-sweeping models, but 
longer by far than the present abbreviated 
dresses.. The best thing for the individ- 
ual to do is to keep the new idea of 
greater length in mind, and choose the 
hem line that is most becoming to her 
figure. Turn under on the line marked, 
and trim the edge so the hem will be of 
an even depth, then turn edge three- 
eighths of an inch and stitch. 

Cut lining for outside belt the same 
as outside. Place the wrong side of belt 
and lining together and stitch three- 
eighths inch from edge leaving one end 
open and turn belt right side out, then 
turn the seam allowance on open end and 
under and stitch together. Arrange belt 
over dress with two large perforations at 
center front and fasten belt at left side. 

The pattern for the dress illustrated 
comes in four sizes from thirty-six to 
forty-two inches bust measure. Four and 
one-half yards of thirty-inch material 
with one yard of twenty-seven-inch con- 
trasting and two and three-quarters yards 
of pleating or edging is required for a 
medium size. 
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When a cold gets deep— 
threatens to become bron- 
chitis or pneumonia—rub 
Vicks well in, cover with a 
hot flannel cloth, and fix the 
bedding loosely about the 
neck so that the medicated 
vapors will be inhaled all 
night. You should be better 
in the morning. 
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TRAWBERRIE 


THE KELLOCS WAY 
Write quick for this valuable 68 page book of straw 


most successful strawberry grower. Explains how he 
makes poor soil rich without manure or fertilizer and 
gives his secrets for growing the big crops of sum- 
mer and fall strawberries that won him fame and for 
Pictures in colors and tells all about his won 


fields and gardens in natural color 


dainties. Contains nothing but proven facts. 
you the benefit of more than 40 years of successful 
strawberry experience. 
and learn how easy it is to make big money growing 
Kellogg Strawberries The Kellogg Way. 


name and address--a postal will do. Thebookis FREE. 


R. M. KELLOGG Co. 
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Along the Garden Path With the Editor 


Y good friend, Henry Field, the Sage of Shenan- 

doah, says there ought to be a law against 

planting peonies any time except in the fall. 
And he is right, as all peony growers will agree. There 
would be no reason for trying to transplant them in 
the spring if everybody would think of it at the right 
time, and get them into the ground the last of August 
or the first of September. The trouble is, people forget 
about such things until spring and then try to force 
Nature to theirownends. If you want to succeed with 
peonies, you'll heed Field’s advice. 


ORE vegetable garden material for future issues is 
the promise I can make you this month. We are 
getting a little out of the vegetable garden season, but 
real gardeners like to talk about vegetables the -year 
around, so we are going right ahead. You'll find a lot 
of hints that you’ll have to paste in your hat or file 
away for future reference. For instance, we want to 
get at the bottom of this question of whether tomato 
pruning is worthwhile. We’ll learn how to really grow 
head lettuce, and the other hard fellows to raise. We 
won't slight vegetables, by any means. 


ENVY those of you who have Country Gentleman 

sweet corn to can. I didn’t get to have my garden 
this year, and I’ll miss that home-canned corn this 
winter more than anything else. If you have found any 
corn that beats Country Gentleman for canning, let 
me hear from you. A good many will disagree. Let’s 
have your favorite. I like White Evergreen and Golden 
Bantam for roasting ears, but you’ll have to step some 
to beat dainty little Country Gentleman when it comes 
to canning. 


OW do you like the August issue? That is the 
question uppermost in my mind at this time. We 
have been able to improve the magazine in many ways, 
but we are still anxious to receive suggestions from 
every reader who has them to offer. Take the time to 
drop us a line, a word of criticism, a hint or suggestion 
as to how you think the magazine should be made up. 
Every suggestion that comes in will be carefully con- 
sidered. 

If you have any particular kind of a feature you 
would like to see discussed in the magazine, feel free 
to call upon us. Every suggested article that appeals 
to us as having a high percentage of reader interest 
will be printed in Fruit, Garden and Home. For 
instance, you might be interested in building a lattice 
fence and anxious to secure designs and construction 
plans. The place to come for such help is to Fruit, 
Garden and Home. We can pass the tip along to our 
trained correspondents and among the number select 
the best set of plans. Printed in Fruit, Garden and 
Home, the article will be of value to everyone. 


8 Eves keen eyesight of birds is something almost 
beyond human comprehension. The rabbit hawk, 
soaring high above the fields, can locate a rabbit easily 
and unerringly in spite of its camouflaged coat of fur. 
Barn owls as quickly and easily catch sight of mice. 

But the other morning a robin demonstrated to me 
that they are not without keen eyesight. I was digging 
up some blackberry roots and there were lots of earth 
worms. The robins soon were swarming around. One 
was coaxed to eat out of my hand after long and patient 
effort. 

Something frightened them and they disappeared, 
but as I continued to discover more worms, I tossed 
them in different places over the area that had not 
been spaded. Soon a robin appeared on top of the 
garage behind me and at least forty feet from the 


nearest worm I had thrown out. As unerringly as a 
hawk it glided to the spot and devoured the worm. 
Keen eyesight did it. 


ID you ever catch a humming-bird? If you have, 
be sure to write and tell us all about it, particularly 
about the specimen you caught. We have watched 
these nimble little fellows by the hour and have tried 
many times to capture them, but they were too fast. 
For several evenings we noticed, just at dusk, a 
number of “humming-birds’” working around our 
honeysuckles. The motion in flight, the manner in 
which they fed on the nectar, looked like they were 
real humming-birds, but after we caught one and got 
it to a light, we discovered that all we had was a mam- 
moth moth! But it was mounted and its wingspread 
from tip to tip was exactly five inches. 


|S September you will be interested in what to plant 
and how to go about the work. We expect to have 
some good, straight-from-the-shoulder pointers on pre- 
paring the soil and planting peonies, fall bulbs and such 
seeds as are susceptible of fall planting. 


OYS and girls are great gardeners, asarule. One of 
the finest things that has come to my desk has been 
the letters which boys and girls in different parts of the 
country have written voicing their enthusiasm for 
Fruit, Garden and Home. The young gardeners are 
going to have their say in the magazine, as well as the 
grown-ups. If there are any exceptional boy or gir! 
gardeners in your neighborhood, I want to hear about 
them. 


RECENT news dispatch from Washington, D. ‘ 

carries the interesting information that the potato 
leafhopper can be controlled by using bordeaux mix- 
ture. It will be welcome news to all potato growers 
but I would be rather cautious about accepting the 
report at face value, as no official announcement from 
the department has come to my desk. 


HE resident manager of a large pickle concern tells 

me that his company has spent thousands of dollars 
trying to find a method for the control of blight on 
cucumber vines. It occurs to me that it would be a 
fine thing for the readers of Fruit, Garden and Home 
to pool their experiences on cucumbers, and it is entirely 
possible that out of our combined experience we may 
be able to find a solution. What experience have you 
had with cucumbers? How do you go about it to 
succeed? Or do you get along fine up to a certain point 
and then your vines turn yellow and die? Let’s get at 
the bottom of this thing! 


HE grape crop this year is one of the largest in 

history. This seems to hold true in practically 
every section of the country. In my own case, the 
vines are so heavily laden that they have broken down 
their arbors for the first time, and I have had to do 
some tall hustling to keep the vines from being injured. 
Mr. Goode has just returned from a trip thru the 
eastern grape-growing regions and he reports bumper 
crops there. An early feature you can expect will be 
an article on the grape, the method of training, han- 
dling and, particularly, of pruning. Most people do 
not know how to prune grape vines to secure the best 
fruit yield. We hope we can make it clear. 


B* sure to tell me about your garden successes. [ 
want to know what your specialty is, and how you 
have succeeded with it. The latch-string is out; you 
are invited to come in! 
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In keeping the dairy and farm build- 
ings sanitary—the orchard and fields 
free from insects and plant diseases, ex- 
treme care must be taken to select the 
right cleansing agents and spray materials. 































Likewise in caring for the teeth, pro- 
gressive farm families, through their 
dentists and physicians, have learned 
that the most desirable dentifrice is 
one which “cleanses” naturally. They 
select one that doesn’t “scratch” or 
“scour” the teeth with soapless grit. 


COLGATE'S Cleans Teeth 
The Right Way 


The combined action of non-gritty, specially 
prepared chalk and pure soap cleanses thor- 
oughly and does not irritate the delicate mouth 
tissues or “scour” the precious enamel. 


<= same so 


So, if your teeth are “on edge” from using 
a harsh, gritty, soapless tooth paste, try a safe, 
common sense dental cream. Try Colgate’s 





, a “§ bY 
Ribbon Dental Cream with its delicious flavor 
that makes tooth brushing a pleasure—there’s i 
no disagreeable “‘druggy” taste. 

; W 

More dentists recommend Colgate’s than H\ 


any other dentifrice. You can get a large tube 
of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream at your 
store for considerably less than fifty cents. 






If you wish samples of the other 
Colgate products mentioned in the 
coupon, check those desired and 
mail it to us. 
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shown for each one checked. 


Face Powder - - - - 6¢ 
Baby Tale - - - =< - 4c 
Shaving Cream - - - 4c 
Ribbon Dental Cream, Free 
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